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NOTES ON THE ARAMAIC PART OF DANIEL. 


According to the generally accepted view, the book of Daniel is the 
work of a single hand. Bevan, Commentary on Daniel, 1892, p. 6, 
writes : ‘‘ During the last sixty or seventy years almost all writers unbiassed 
by dogmatic prejudices have maintained both the literary unity of Daniel 
and the theory of its Maccabean ongin.” And Cornill, Evnlettung in 
das Alte Testament,’ 1905, pp. 242 f.: “ Trotz mancher und zum Teil 
schwerer Widerspriiche in Einzelheiten ist kaum ein anderes ATliches 
Buch so einheitlich und so in Einem Zuge geschrieben, als gerade Daniel.” 
To me, this view is impossible. I do not, indeed, sympathize with any 
attempt to analyze the book on the sole basis of the change of language, 
from Hebrew to Aramaic and back again; nor with those who, like 
Meinhold, believe chaps. 2—6 to have been the original book, composed 
in Aramaic in the fourth century B.C. ; nor, finally, with those who in 
recent times have divided up the book among nearly’ as many authors 
as there are chapters. But to-me it is quite plain that with chapter 7 
a new writer takes up the work and carries it on. Both in his mental 
habit and in his manner of expressing himself he is altogether different 
from the writer of chaps. 1-6. 

The first half of the book, as far as the end of chapter 6, consists 
of a succession of edifying popular tales, very simply conceived, and 
told in a fairly straightforward manner. They deal with miracles, it 
is true, but after the naive manner of folklore, like the stories in Judges 
or Exodus, or the narrative of Joseph in Gen. 40 ff. There is nothing 
dark or mysterious in the manner of presentation. The writer of chaps. 
7-12, on the contrary, is a true apocalyptist. Chap. 7 is written in 
imitation of chap. 2, and therefore shows, necessarily, a good deal of 
resemblance to the first part of the book; but even here the change 
is perfectly apparent, and with the subsequent chapters, to the end, 
we are in an atmosphere which differs from that of chaps. 1—6 as black 
differs from white. It is customary to speak of the book of Daniel as 
“an apocalyptic writing,’ but the fact ought to be recognized, and 
strongly emphasized, that chaps. 1—6 are not at all apocalyptic. Not 
even in chaps. 2 and 4 is there anything which could properly be classed 
under this head. The dreams of Nebuchadnezzar are no more “ apo- 
calyptic ” than are those of Pharaoh and his officers (Gen. 40 f.), or the 
vision of Balaam in Num. 24:15 ff., or that of the Jewish sibyl in the 
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Sibylline Oracles, ui, 97 ff. There is an essential difference between 
apocalypse and mere vaticination.' But in chaps. 7-12 we have a 
continuous series of “ apocalypses”’ in the true technical sense. ‘The 
interpreting angels are present in every chapter; the strange beasts, 
which belong only to the supernatural world, are brought in to make 
their impression of terror, as usual; there is in each case the deep sleep, 
or trance, in which the seer is given the revelation. Everything is wrapped 
in portentous obscurity. The Daniel of these chapters is a character 
conceived in a manner very different from that of the first half of the - 
book. There, he is a man who through his virtue has achieved wisdom. 
He is an impressive figure, self-possessed and commanding. He has 
‘“‘ understanding in all visions and dreams.’ In one case (2:19) it is 
through a dream that he is enabled to solve the riddle proposed to him, 
but in the other cases he sees the answer directly. His interpretation 
is straightforward and perfectly definite. Even in 2:37—44 there was 
nothing that could have caused any of his contemporary readers a 
moment’s hesitation—though there was here just enough of mystery in 
the manner of expression, characterizing the successive kingdoms instead 
of naming them outright, to suggest to the later writer how he might 
carry this method still further. But in chaps. 7 ff., the Damiel of the 
visions is not a person for whom the narrator feels any enthusiasm. 
He is merely a passive instrument in the hands of angels, like all the - 
other heroes of Jewish apocalypses. He sees through nothing; it must 
all be explained to him. He gives no interpretation, but merely records 
what he is told; and when he awakes from the vision, he is ill from 
the effect of it. ; 

There are other indications which point quite as unmistakably in the 
same direction, showing that we have before us the work of two different 
authors. The literary style of 7-12 differs widely from that of 1—6, 
and the fact that the greater part of one of these sections is written in 
Aramaic does not suffice to account for the difference. The style of 
chaps. 1 ff. has no striking peculiarities. It is somewhat repetitious, 
and has a few favorite mannerisms, but on the whole stands near to the 
average style of Jewish narrators. The writer of chaps. 7ff., on the 
contrary, has a style which is highly original. While both picturesque 
and full of vigor, it is also marvellously disjointed and obscure, and 
filled with unusual phraseology, so that every paragraph has its pitfalls 











‘In my article ,,Apocalyptic Literature” in the Yewish Encyclopedia, 1 
attempted to define the ‘“‘ apocalypse” as a literary product, and to indicate 
the principal characteristics of the writings which belong to this peculiar 
elass. My attempt was, so far as I am aware, the first one of the kind, 
and I do not know that any other bas been made since that time. 
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for the interpreter. There is no other Hebrew prose style in the Old 
Testament so difficult as that of these chapters.* 

The fact should also be noticed, in this connection, that- the Persian 
words (and others probably supposed by the author to be Persian) which 
are introduced by the writer of the Daniel s/ories into every part of 
his composition, in order to give it local color, are entirely wanting in 
chaps. 7-12. In the first part, such words are found in every chapter, 
including chap. 1; but in the second part the writer does not use this 
device at all, not even in chap. 7, though he had abundant opportunity 
to do so if he had wished. 

Still more striking, and in fact quite decisive by itself, is the contra- 
diction in chronology existing between the two parts of the book. The 
writer of chaps. 1—6 tells us that his Daniel was carried away from 
Jerusalem, together with other young men of the nobles of Israel, in the 
third year of Jehoiakim, i. e. in 606 B.C. (1:1ff.). And after telling 
the story of his special training in Babylon, and the great reputation 
which he and his three companions achieved, he adds (vs. 21): “And 
Daniel continued (Sye55 sy) even unto the first year of king Cyrus.” 
As the best commentators have seen and said, there is only one legit- 

_imate way of understanding this sentence, namely, that Daniel lived 
to see the accession of Cyrus, and died in the first year of his reign, 
i. e. in 588 B.C. He would then have been eighty years of age, if we 
suppose him to have been only twelve years old at the time when he 
was carried away from Jerusalem ; but it seems plain from 1:4f., 2:1, 48, 
that the narrator thought of him as quite a little older than this. Then 
follow, in chronological order, the stories of Daniel and his companions 
under the successive kings who ruled over Babylonia. First came 
Nebuchadnezzar, chaps. 2—4:; then Belshazzar, chap. 5; then came 
Darius, thes one king who, according to the Jewish belief, ruled over 





1 This does not mean at all that the author of this apocalypse wrote “ the 
Hebrew of his time,” as it has been customary to say: Hebrew was still 
the learned language, in the Maccabean period, and was written with 
perfect ease by the well educated men of the nation, and in every variety of 
style. Some wrote with classical elegance, like the authors of Zech. 9—14 
and (apparently) i Maccabees. Others, while using a large number of the 
Aramaisms and neo-Hebraic words and constructions which are more or less 
prominent in all the writings of the Greek period, nevertheless wrote in an 
easy and transparent idiom which causes trouble fer no one but the purist. 
Such are Esther, Kobeleth, and Judith (the style of which may, indeed 
have been classical as well as transparent), Even such books as Jonah 
and Ruth might well, so far as their language is concerned, have been written 
in the second century B.C. And such men as the author of Chronicles-Hzra- 
Nehemiah and the apocalyptist of Dan. 7—12, who, by the way, differ from 
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the separate Median kingdom, chap. 6;* and last of all, at the end 
of this same chapter, Cymus is mentioned, in the words: “ So this Daniel 
prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian ” 
(6:29). That is, the writer returns to his original statement, that Daniel 
lived to see the day of Cyrus. The fitness of this verse to serve as 
the close of the book is very obvious. Now in the following chapters, 
7-12, the history returns (of course) upon itself; beginning with Bel- 
shazzar, in chaps. 7 and 8, and continuing with Darius Hystaspis, “ the 
Mede,” in chap. 9. But the final vision, occupying chaps. 10—12, is- 
dated “in the third year of C rus king of Persia.” Here is a flat 
contradiction of the statement in chap. 1. The only plausible expla- 
nation is this, that the later writer, in making his addition to the book, 
remembered the words of 6:29, but forgot—or chose to disregard— 
those of 1: 21.° 

Again, it is customary fo say that chaps. 1—6 reflect the conditions 
of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Cornill, Ais/ettung, p. 242, even 
goes so far as to say: “Ferner sind gerade in den Danielgeschichten 
2-6 die durchgingigen Beziehungen auf Antiochus Epiphanes und seine 
Verfolgung der jiidischen Religion ganz besonders unverkennbar.” But 
this is a mere delusion. These stories, so far as they deal with the 
perils of devout Jews in the hands of foreign potentates, might perfectly 
well have been written at any time after 597 B.C. The Hebrews of 
Jerusalem certainly did not suppose that their brethren who went into 
captivity renounced their faith, or that they were all in high favor with 
the Babylonian monarchs. ‘The Second Isaiah, for instance, says in 
42:22, speaking of the “ exiles” of Israel: “They are robbed and 
plundered ; entrapped in holes, and hidden away in dungeons. They 
are become a prey, with none to rescue; a plunder, with none to say, 
Restore it!” And again, in 47:6, 49:24 ff, 51:13f,, ete., he declares 





each other very widely in point of s4/e, would certainly have written obscure 
Hebrew even if they had lived in the time of Amos. If they had composed 
their writings in Aramaic, the Aramaic would have been precisely as bad 
as the Hebrew. ; 

! T have shown elsewhere that in the uniform Jewish tradition in the Greek 
period Darius Aystaspis was transposed to the place just before Cyrus, as the 
representative of the Median power; cf. 9:1, 10:1, 11:1. See the dm. 
Fournal of Sem. Languages, xxiii, 178 f.; xxiv, 29, 209 ff. The two authors 
of the book of Daniel. like the Chronicler and his sources, certainly supposed 
the reign of Cyrus to have been immediately followed by that of Xerxes 
(Ezr. 4: 5ff., 24). 

° It is useless to attempt to interpret 1:21 as meaning “ Daniel contin- 
ued even unto tke reign of king Cyrus.” The express mention of “ the first 


year” is conclusive. 
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that Babylonia “ showed them no mercy,” and speaks of “the prey of 
the tyrant ’’ (meaning the foreign King), and “ the fury of the oppressor.” 
These were themes to arouse any story-teller who had even a spark 
of imagination.’ As for the details, the reasons for the persecution, and 
the manner of it, these were all mere matters of course. There is not 
a syllable, anywhere in the six chapters, that could reasonably suggest 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the unbiased reader. On the con- 
trary, the kings described are altogether unlike him. Nebuchadnezzar 
is a great and admirable monarch in the eyes of this narrator. He is 
a tyrant, of course, and deals like one, but in the end he humbly con- 
fesses the God of Israel. Belshazzar is represented as a weakling and a 
voluptuary —naturally, since he was the one who lost the kingdom to 
the Medes. He is introduced merely for the sake of the one great scene 
in which Daniel predicts the fall of the city and the coming of the 
Medes and Persians. As for Darius, he is pictured as a most admirable 
king, a friend of Daniel, and in fact blameless except for his single act 
of carelessness in signing the edict (6: 7—9). He, too, confesses the 
God of Israel, and recommends him to his subjects. Nowhere in the 
six chapters is there any hint that the Jews in general are being perse- 
cuted, either because of their religion or for any other reason. What 
is more than all this, there is one passage in which the writer, in a 
vaticinium ex eventu, manifestly brings the history down to his own 
time; and the time is wo¢ that of Antiochus Epiphanes, but (to all 
appearance) considerably anterior to it. 

It is immensely interesting to compare the two parallel visions, chaps. 2 
and 7, in this regard. In both cases, the writer aims to put into 
the mouth of the prophet a plain prediction of the future course of 
history, in such a way that his hearers will recognize its truth. As in 
all such cases, the most important part of the vision is the last part, 
where the contemporary history is reached. Accordingly, in 7:8, 20, 
24 f. the description becomes detailed as the writer reaches that crisis 
of events which seemed to him and all his contemporaries one of the 
most momentous in all history—as indeed it was—namely, the day when 
the religion of Israel clashed for the first time with the purpose of a 
great foreign power, and the Jewish church was compelled to fight for 





1 It is a mistake to suppose that such tales as these were produced only 
in times of severe persecution. The literary art of that day was not alto- 
gether unlike our own. The possibility of persecution was always present 
to the Jews, from the time when they first came under a foreign yoke. 
Even in a time of great prosperity (and perhaps especially at such a time) 
the imagination of a writer could create scenes of peril and of suffering for 
the Hebrew faith. 
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its life. He alludes to Antiochus Epiphanes, and to the desperate strait of 
the chosen people, in unmistakable terms ; and in the subsequent chapters 
he keeps returning to this theme in a way that shows the supreme place of 
importance which it held in all his thought. But how different is the 
case in chap. 2! There, when the vision reaches its lower end, and 
the writer has occasion to present to his readers the most essential 
and striking characteristics of the power under whose rule they lived 
(vss. 40-43), the one interesting thing which he knows about the Greek 
empire is this, that it is not holding together, but because of its geo- ~ 
graphical division and the heterogeneous character of its parts it is on 
the way to complete disintegration, in spite of the great strength of one 
portion of it, and the attempt to preserve its coherence by means of 
marriage alliances (vs. 43)! It is perfectly plain that this writer had 
never even dreamed of such a time as that of the Maccabees. In his 
day, the Jewish people and the Seleucid ruler were only distantly in- 
terested in each other. 


The conclusion follows, from all this concurring evidence, that she 
book of Daniel consists of two entirely distinct parts, the work of 
different authors, one of whom lived in the Maccabean period, and 
the other some time earlier. It is even possible to determine, within 
avery few years, the time when the earlier author lived and wrote. The 
important passage 2:43, of which mention has already been made, 
alludes to events (unquestionably, recent events) which had seemed to 
the narrator and his contemporaries to be of more than ordinary im- 
portance. The empire of Alexander was in the process of breaking up, 
but an attempt had been made to arrest the process by means of 
marriage alliances. Our author and his fellows had witnessed the 
failure of the attempt: “ They shall mingle through the seed of men, 
“but shall not cleave together, even as iron does not mingle with clay.” 
The author of chaps. 7-12, also, in his remarkable summary of the 
Seleucid history, mentions, in passing, this same royal wedding from 
which much was hoped but little resulted. In 11:4f., after speaking 
of the division of the Greek empire upon Alexander’s death, and the 
might of certain of the rival kings, he proceeds in vs. 6: “And after 
certain years they shall be associated, and the daughter of the king of 
the South shall come to the king of the North, to make an alliance ; 
but she shall not possess power, nor shall he stand, nor his power ;* = 
but she shall be given up,” etc. This, as is well known, is an allusion 
to the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy IL Philadelphus 


' The Greek of Theodotion renders here 4p}, “ his seed, ” instead- of {p57 
“his arm.” 
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of Egypt, to the Synan king Antiochus II Theos, which took place in 
the year 248 B.C. The alliance, following the long war with Egypt, 
promised a new era of prosperity for Syria and Asia Minor; but the 
hope was vain, for a terrible tragedy was the almost immediate result. 
Laodice, the rejected first wife of Antiochus, poisoned the king in the 
following year, and murdered Berenice and her child, together with their 
retainers, a few months later. ‘“ The peace of Asia, so recently secured, 
suddenly vanished. The Seleucid power had ceased to be a unity” 
(Bevan, House of Seleucus, i, 180f.). This, expressed in the imagery 
of Dan. 2, was the falling to pieces of the c/ay in the feet of the great 
statue.!. The later author, writing in chap. 7, at a time when Syna and 
Palestine were held fast by the Seleucids, while the Ptolemies were 
powerful rivals on even terms, could never have thought of the king- 
doms of the Diadochi as a mixture of clay and iron. In hs day, there 
were no obvious conditions that could have suggested such a comparison. 
But to one who lived and wrote soon after the ill-fated marriage alli- 
ance above mentioned, the figure would have described the situation 
exactly. Nor is there any other period, in the history of the Diadochi 
as it is known to us, when this would have been true in like degree. 
At that time, Asia Minor had been lost, and the provinces of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris as well. After the sinister end of Antiochus I, his 
two sons were soon arrayed against each other, so that even this element 
of weakness was added to all the rest. In short, for nearly a whole 
generation the Seleucid power was reduced to a miserable remnant, in 
comparison with what it had once been, and with what it was very 
soon to become once more under Antiochus III the Great. And dunng 
just that time, as the most portentous fact of all, came the tremendous 
onslaught of the Egyptian forces, by land and by sea. Almost simulta- 
neously with the murder of Berenice, her brother, Ptolemy II Euergetes, 
the greatest conqueror among the Ptolemies, appeared before Antioch ; 
and during the greater part of his reign, which extended from 247 to 
222 B.C., the dynasty of Seleucus seemed likely to lose even its last 
possession, Northern Syria. The shattering blows dealt by this Ptolemy, 
in repeated campaigns, continued to be felt long after his day, not only 
in Syna but also all the way from Cilicia to Iran. He and his Egyp- 
tian armies were the ‘tron’ of the image described in Dan. 2, as 
the Seleucid power was the ‘clay’ “As the toes of the feet were 
part of iron and part of clay, so the kingdom shall be partly strong and 
partly broken ” 2:42). The use of these words in immediate connection 
with the mention of ‘he royal wedding (vs. 43) makes the allusion as 
plain as day and places it quite beyond the reach of doubt. As for 





1 See also below, the note on 2: 41. 
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the Jews, they were then under the Egyptian rule, and presumably 
favored the cause of Ptolemy Euergetes. The author of these popular 
tales of Daniel wrote during the reign of this king; at any later time, 
his comparison would have been pointless, for such a contrast of iron 
and clay was not seen again in the history of those lands. His book, 
then, the original “ Book of Daniel,” must be dated between 245 and 
225 B.C.’ This was simply a story-book, composed just as stories are — 
composed in modern times, and published for the purpose of interesting 
and edifying the reading public, and the Jewish youth in particular, 
just as didactic tales are circulated at the present day. It included 
chaps. 1-6 of our book, in a form which probably differed but slightly 
from that which we have. 

To this older collection of tales, the apocalyptist of the Maccabean 
time attached his “ Visions of Daniel,’ chaps. 7-12, designed to en- 
courage his compatriots in their desperate conflict with the Syrian king. 
He preserved the original story-book entire,? and we have the whole of 





1 This being the case, it may well be—and I myself believe it to be the 
fact—that the allusions to Daniel in Ezek. 14:14, 20, and 28:3 are based 
on this Aramaic story-book. I have for many years felt certain that the 
book of Ezekiel is a pseudepigraph, written in Judea in the latter part of 
the Greek period. Nearly all the evidence, external and internal (a//, in 
fact, excepting the claim of the book itself), points to this conclusion. We 
have the best of reasons for believing that the fact of its very late origin 
continued to be a matter of tradition among the Jewish scholars until the 
first centuries A.D., namely their hesitation to admit it to the number of 
the sacred books. It is true that in still later times this hesitation was 
“explained” as due to the fact that “‘ Ezekiel disagreed with the Penta- 
teuch’’; (!) but this is a characteristic obfuscation of the true state of 
things, just such a statement as we should expect to see made after the 
book had been admitted to the canon. If Ezekiel had disagreed seriously 
with the Pentateuch (which is not the case), any and every Jewish scholar 
who believed it to be really an ancient book—as old, say, as Haggai and 
Zechariah—would have clung to it and exalted it all the more because of 
its originality. When and where do the many discrepancies in the Old 
Testament cause the rabbinical mind any uneasiness? It took delight in 
just such things. The on/y thing that could possibly account for the tempo- 
rary rejection of Ezekiel is the persistence of the tradition that it was 
written at a very late date. Judging from the manner of its allusions to 
the prophet Daniel, it cannot have been written much earlier than 200 B.C. 
It appears to be the work of a single hand. The statement is often made 
that it gives evidence of having been written in Babylonia; but this is not 
at all the case. 

> IT have not the least doubt that the “Additions to Daniel,’ namely the 
Song of the Three, the Story of Susanna, and the tale of Bel and the Dragon, 
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the addition which he made. It must not be supposed that he simply 
appended his apocalypses, without giving them any close internal con- 
nection with the older narrative. On the contrary, it was his purpose 
to make the new Book of Daniel appear a unity, and he wrought skilfully 
to this end. His first Vision, contained in chap. 7, is based conspicuously 
on the first dream of Nebuchadnezzar, narrated in chap. 2. The con- 
nection between the two has never failed to attract attention. So far 
as the essential content of the revelation is concerned, chap. 7 is simply 
chap. 2 brought down to date. Further evidence of this wish to make 
an impression of unity may be seen in the way in which the Visions 
are dated. The original narrative covered the reigns of the four kings, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius Hystaspis,* and Cyrus, all of whom 
received mention. The apocalyptic writer chooses dates from the reigns 
of three of these four in succession—and, as we have seen, commits 
a blunder in the case of the last one. Another, and still more obvious, 
point of attachment to the work of his predecessor is seen in the phrase : 
“Afterward I rose up, and did the king’s-business,” in 8: 27. 

One very important feature of the composition of the book has thus 
far been left out of account, thought contains what is perhaps the 
strongest single argument for the Correctness of the conclusions just 
stated ; I mean, she very singular alternation of the two languages, 
Hebrew and Aramaic. No atisfactory explanation of this phenomenon 
has ever been given, nor ould be given so long as it is assumed that 
the book is the work of a single hand. But when the fact of composition 
and the aim of the later writer, as above described, are recognized, the 
solution of the riddle of the two languages is at once manifest, to the 
very last detail. We have here a very natural and very effectual device 
for concealing the fact of dual authorship. What Kamphausen says 
(though with quite a different intent) in his article “Daniel” in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1005, is eminently true: “The change of 
language serves to bind the different parts of the book into a firmer 
unity.” The original story of Daniel was written 72 Aramaic, chap. 1 
as well as chaps. 2-6. The Maccabean author wished to write his Visions 
in Hebrew, for reasons which are sufficiently obvious. It he had simply 
affixed his Hebrew composition to the Aramaic book—which so plainly 
came to its end in 6:29!—the two parts could never have had the 
appearance of a unity ; nor could they have held together long, especially 





were originally written in Aramaic or Hebrew, and that the Greek which 
we have is a translation. These formed no part of the original book, how- 
ever, but were added to one of the early recensions. See further the note 
on 3:23. 

‘ See the explanation given above. 
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since the Aramaic book had already been in circulation. He accordingly 


made a dove-tail joint which was both as simple, and as effective, as 
anything of the kind that can be found in all literature. He wrote the 
first of his Visions, chap. 7, 1 Avamaic ; it is thus inseparable, on the 
one hand, from the preceding chapters, while on the other hand its 
contents and necessary connection with the following visions of the series 
render it quite inseparable from chaps. 8-12. But even this was not 
enough; the dove-tailing process had need of another step, in order to 
be absolutely finished. He translated into Hebrew the introductory ~ 
part of the older narrative. By so doing he united the beginning of 
the book most securely to the later chapters which he himself had 
written, while on the other hand this introduction was indispensable to 
the stories which immediately followed it! This is all very well planned ; 
but his skill appears to the best advantage in the way in which he 
effects the transition from Hebrew to Aramaic. Where could he finish 
with the one, and begin with the other, with the Jeast detriment to the 
appearance of literary unity? His answer to this question is the best 
possible, and a very obvious one—now that we have it before us. He 
continues the Hebrew to the point where the “ Chaldeans ” begin their 
address to the king, in 2:4. From that point on, he leaves the Aramaic 
as he found it.! 

* We could not expect to find in the Hebrew of chap. 1 traces showing 
that it is translated from the Aramaic. The writer was at home in both 
languages, the narrative was of the simplest, and he was under no obligation 
to render closely. Nevertheless, I believe that slight traces of the process 
can really be seen. Aramaic idioms abound, of course, in all the Hebrew 
of Danie], but there is no chapter, nor extended passage, in the book in 
which the Aramaisms are so heaped upon one another as in chap. 1. See, 
in support of this statement, the list of noteworthy words and constructions 
in the Hebrew of Daniel collected by Driver in his Zztroduction. Most noticeable 
of all, perhaps, is the barbarism 5 “WN: in vs. 10. Regarded as an exact 
transfer of the common Aramaic m5 sy, “lest” (e. g. Ezra 7: 23), it is at 
once fully explained. I do not peboan that a writer who was composing in 
Hebrew a simple, popular prose narrative of this nature would ever haye used 
this phrase. But the translators of that period often stuck ridiculously close 
to their originals, as we know. Another phrase which may be mentioned is 
in vs.9: epson aw ead ond somd Ser ns onder aa 
“ And God gave Daniel favor and compassion before the prince of the eunuchs ” 

(notice especially the use of the preposition 5). We know that this was a 
stock idiom in the Aramaic of the Persian period, for in the copy of the letter 
from Elephantine, published by Sachau (Drei aramdische Papyrusurkunden, p. 7), 
line 2, we find words which exactly correspond to those in Daniel: ran 
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After the union had once been effected, in this manner, it was not 
at all easy to break it. Even if the attempt had been made to maintain 
the authority of the old Aramaic Daniel of our first six chapters, the 
claim could at once have been made on the other hand—and it would 
have been made successfully—that the original Daniel had twice that 
extent, as proved by its Hebrew beginning and by the Aramaic seventh 
chapter. And so in modern times, in spite of all the plain evidence of 
dual authorship in the book, scholars have felt compelled to maintain 
its unity simply because the alternation of the two languages defeats 
every ordinary attempt at analysis; and the idea that an ancient Hebrew 
redactor might have exercised some ingenuity has not been seriously 
considered. The composition of Daniel is very much like that of 
Zechariah. There, also, a series of striking pictures, connected with a 
Hebrew prophet and dealing more or less with prophetic visions, was 
taken as the basis to which to attach a series of predictions composed 
in the Greek period. In that instance, the addition of the later writing, 
effected by some editorial hand, was presumably more difficult, since 
the older book had been much longer in circulation. The composite 
character of Zechariah is now quite generally recognized; but the 
evidence of composition there is hardly stronger than in the case of 
Daniel, and is certainly not as many-sided. 


The Aramaic of the book of Daniel is the Palestinian dialect of the 
second and third centuries B.C. The discovery of the Jewish Aramaic 
papyrn of Assuan and Elephantine has at last enabled us to declare 
with certainty what hitherto had only seemed probable. The language 
of the Aramaic passages in Ezra, which were all composed in the third 
century, is identical with that of Daniel. For a more extended statement 
of some of the peculiarities of the dialect at this stage of its development, 
I would refer to my article in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, April, 1908, pp. 232-237; reprinted in my forthcoming 
Ezra Studies, pp. 161-166. ; 

The text of our massoretic recension of Daniel has suffered consider- 
ably from carelessness in transmission. In a large number of places, 
some of which will be noticed below, words or phrases necessary to 
the sense have been dropped out by accident, so that it is certain that 
the book passed through the hand of at least one copyist who trans- 
cribed hastily and without collating his copy after it was made. On the 








so5p woes asp [et5y] paw ; “ And may God give thee compassion 
before Darius the king.” The idiom is also found (though rarely) in Hebrew 
however, and it can therefore not be allowed much weight. 
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other hand, the massoretic pornting of the Aramaic text is of the greatest 
value. The more carefully it is studied, the more certain becomes the 
conclusion that it has preserved with great fidelity an old and generally 
trustworthy tradition. At the time when the vocalization was fixed, it 
was not only the case that Aramaic of this same general type was the 
native tongue of the men who did this editorial work, but it was also 
true that many forms and modes of pronunciation which had passed 
out of ordinary use were still perfectly well understood by these Jewish 
scholars. Illustration of this will appear in the sequel. It must also be © 
borne in mind—and the fact is generally not appreciated—that in the 
many cases of disagreement between gevé and kefib the massoretes are 
generally not correcting the consonant text, but simply preserving a 
parallel reading. They neither misunderstood the forms which they have 
given us in the eftb, nor disapproved of them ; they merely wished, in 
each case of the kind, to record also another tradition which seemed 
to them worthy of preservation, and this was the’ only way in which 
they could do so. I do not see how it can be doubted that in all such 


instances as Dy), 3:29; Pans, 4:5; aay, 4:19; mon, 4:21; 
those who first introduced the variant pronunciation understood perfectly 
the meaning of the efib (see the notes, below, on the passages cited). 
I also believe that in all of the cases just named we may take it for 
granted that they regarded the consonant text as giving the better reading ; 
that is, ¢f they had been obliged to choose between the two readings, 
rejecting absolutely the one or the other, they would have adopted the 
kelib. 

Our Aramaic text is of an old and excellent type. It is better than 
that which lay before Theodotion, though the difference is not great, 
and is far superior to that which was rendered by the old Greek trans- 
lator. The date of this last-named version ' was not far from the middle 
of the second century B.C. (Ezra Studies, pp. 82-85). The text which 
we have, preserved in the single cursive and the Syro-Hexaplar version, 
follows in chaps. 1-3 and 7 a recension which differs only slightly from 
that of the massoretes ; in chaps. 4—6, on the other hand, it embodies 
a widely different and much inferior recension; see the note on 4: 12, 
the footnote at the end. 

The following scattered notes may help to determine the original text 
in some places, and will perhaps be found to throw some light on certain 
notoriously difficult passages. 


‘ Of the first six chapters only, in its original form? There are several 
questions here which call for further investigation. 
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2:4 sims. It is preposterous to “emend” this to the hafel, as 
Marti does in both grammar and commentary. The fae/ is the usual 
stem in Syriac, and there is no reason why the Jews should not have used 
both forms, as in so many other verbs. We know very little about the 
Palestinian Aramaic of this period, and here is a precious opportunity 
to learn something. It is a somewhat similar case when the hafe/ of 
ior found in 3; 25 and 4: 34, is altered (simply on the basis of our 
ignorance) to the pae/, by Marti, Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, and others. 
These instances are typical of a mode of procedure which is unfortu- 
nately very wide spread at present. 

2:5, 81". This is an adjective with the feminine absolute ending, 
and it has the meaning “sure.” So much is made certain by the 
comparison of these two passages with the Strassburg Aramaic papyrus, 
published by Euting in the Mémoires préesentés ... . a@ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, Paris, 1903, and since then discussed 
by numerous other scholars. The word was given this meaning by Kern, 
in the ZDMG, vol. xxiii (1869), p. 220, but he supposed it to be the 
simple transfer of the Persian azda, and the N_ to be the Persian end- 
ing. This is the view which has been held by the most of those who 
accept the theory of foreign origin. Recently, another explanation of the 
word has been given. Andreas, in the Glossary of Marti’s Grammatik 
der biblisch-aramdischen Sprache (1896), interprets it as the Persian 
noun, with the meaning “ Kunde, Nachricht ”—although this results in 
mere nonsense in both of the passages in Daniel. 

In the Jewish papyrus from Elephantine which is now in Strassburg 
the same word occurs, by good fortune, in the form “tix, without the 
final ad. The phrase in which it occurs is this (col. ii, lines 3-5): 
PWN AIA TTT 5255 pened pom... 87 TEP Ns A 
“Tf it [the matter just stated] shall be certified by the judges,... . 
then our lord will know that it was just as we have said.” In this case 
also, Andreas holds to his interpretation of the word as a noun (Ephe- 
meris fir semuitische Epigraphik, ii, 214, note 2), and Lidzbarski, 
who accepts his guidance, renders thus: “ Wenn zuverlassige Nachricht 
seitens der Richter . . . . gegeben wird, dann wird sie (die Nachricht) 
sich unserm Herrn als iibereinstimmend mit dem herausstellen, was wir 
gesagt haben” (7brd., pp. 216 f.). But the comparison of the passages 
in Daniel makes it certain, on the contrary, that we have here also 
a predicate adjective. It is an adjective, not a noun, that the sense 
demands: “If it shall be made suzre;”’1 and since in this case the 





* With a noun meaning “ Nachricht, Kunde,” etc. the verb S5yp° would 
not have been used. 
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gender required is masculine (not feminine, as in Dan. : "N39 snbe 3 
the word is written without the feminine ending.? 

Whatever the prevailing use of the word may have been in the original 
Persian, we have now conclusive evidence that in the Jewish Aramaic 
of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.C. it was used as an adjective 
with the meaning “sure”; and that it was inflected like any native 
word, the absol. masc. sing. being “yx (pronounced "Fix, or stig?) and 
the absol. fem. sing. xJ1~. How extensively, or for how long a time, 
the word was used, we have not the means of knowing. It was quite 
obsolete, certainly, at the time when that massoretic tradition arose 
which pointed it as a participle, "Jj, in the Daniel passages. In all 
probability, the verb “1x (= Styx) which occurs a few times in late Jewish 
Aramaic (see Levy, s. v.) and at least once in Syriac (Payne Smith, col. 
105) had its sole origin inthis newly created participle in Daniel. 

Boh PtspAn psa: Compare péAn romjsavtes, ii Macc. 1:16. 
I have no longer any doubt that the two letters prefixed to ii Macc. 
are genuine letters sent from Jews in Jerusalem to their brethren in 
Egypt (see my defence of their authenticity in the Zeztschrift fir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xx (1900), 240 ff.) ; and it seems to me 
now probable that the original language of both letters was Aramaic 
rather than Hebrew, in view of such words and idioms as Fjp53, xat 
viv, 1:6; sep Bed, cis gepvijs Aéyov, 1:14; TDD PUM, veAy 
mowjouvtes, 1:16. So also the copyist’s error in the original of 1: 10, 
stim for x", whence xai ’lodéas instead of ty "lovdatwy, would 
have been easier in Aramaic than in Hebrew.? The character of the 
legends contained in these two letters, ii Macc. 1: 1—9 and 1: 10-2: 18, 
which were composed in Aramaic and sent (officially) from “ the 
Jews of Jerusalem and Judea” to the Jewish church in Egypt suggests 
that the stories of Daniel were probably taken more seriously among 
those who first heard and read them, than we might be inclined to 
suppose. 

2:6 Pe This word has remained a puzzle. Scholars have generally 
agreed ea it must be distinguished from the compound of xb and 
17 corresponding to the Hebrew sb Dx and having the same series 








* Observe that in vs. 8, where the phrase is repeated, the adjective is 
put first for the sake of added emphasis. 

2 My identification (iid. pp. 231f.) of the “Antiochus” of 1:13—16 
with Antiochus VII Sidetes receives strong ‘additional support, as I believe, 
from Megillath Taanith, xi, end (see Dalman’s comment, Aramédische Dialekt- 
proben, p. 34). The day when Antiochus Sidetes withdrew from Jerusalem 
(134 B.C.) was celebrated as u feast day for at least two centuries, 
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of meanings: “unless, except, but, only, however”; the word which 
occurs, for example, in Dan. 2:11, 30, 6:6, 8, Ezr. 5:12, and very 
frequently elsewhere. There are a few passages in which the hypothesis 
of ‘iis compound has seemed to serve with difficulty, if at, all. The 
most important of these is line 10 of the Aramaic inscription from 
Teima (CIS. u, 113; Lidzbarski, MWordsem. Epigraphik, p. 447; 
Cooke, North Sem. Inscriptions, p. 195). The first part of the in- 
scription tells how Salmsezeb, the priest, honored the gods of Teima. 
The text then proceeds: ‘“ Therefore (199) the gods of Teima made a 
grant to SalmSezeb and to his seed,” etc. A similar meaning of the 
same word, vocalized tap seems to be called for in Ruth 1: 13 (twice), 
this time in a Hebrew text: ‘‘Even if I should bear sons, could ye 
therefore wait till they were grown? could ye ¢herefore refrain from 
having husbands:” The rendering might be weakened to “then” 
(German ‘‘also”’), but it is at least plain that no use of the Hebrew 
5 Ox would do here. And finally, there are three passages in Daniel, 
namely 2:6, 9, and 4:24, in which x5 DN in any of its recognized 
meanings would be out of place, and the natural translation of Wm? is 
“ therefore.” 

Those who understand the word thus have explained its origin in 
various ways. Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch’’: ‘“ Zusammengesetzt 
aus 5 und 77” (highly useful information !). Stade, Grammatik, p. 210, 
regarded it as compounded of the preposition and the suffix pronoun 
of the fem. third plural. Lidzbarski, Wordsem. Epigr.., s. v. j71, supposes 
the second part of the compound to be the interjection “ behold.” 
Similarly Marti, Grammatik, § 964: “ eine Verstarkung von jt in der 
urspriinglichen Bedeutung von sehe.”” Cooke, North Sem. Inscriptions, 
p. 19%, has: “1 of + 5, then, therefore,” but omits to explain how 
this remarkable development of meaning could have taken place. 
Kautzsch, Grammatik, Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon, Bevan, Comm., 
and most others, venture no explanation. 

Marti quite overlooks the fact that his theory of the word fails to 
account for its vocalization. ‘Eine Verstaérkung von ym” could not 
possibly produce (in Aramaic !) im, but only et Nor is the com- 
bination of the preposition with the interjection at all probable on general 
grounds. I believe that the vowel-pointing in the Biblical passages 


represents the actual pronunciation; that the word "Io “therefore ” in | 


Hebrew is a borrowing from the Aramaic, and not wice versa; and 
that the word in a// cases, whether meaning “except” or “ therefore,” 
originated in the same combination of the negative xb and the con- 
ditional particle ja. That is, I believe that the use of this compound 
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covered more shades of meaning in western Aramaic than elsewhere, 
extending through the whole series: “ unless, except, but, only, however, 
then, accordingly, therefore.” By supposing this looseness of usage it 
is possible to account for all the facts connected with the history of 
the word. The difficulty of the supposition is very much lessened by 
the fact that in western Aramaic the form of the word has concealed 
its origin, making the case quite unlike that of Heb. x5 on and Syr. 
xbx, in both of which the compound is obvious and the range of 
meaning necessarily restricted. ya? 

2:7 we. This might, of course, be pointed F_, as in most of 
the ancient versions. But the preference should always be given to the 
massoretic tradition in such cases, because of what we know of its 
relative excellence in the Aramaic of Daniel. As for the occasional 
writing of final @ with — instead of x, that is one of the many interesting 
characteristics of this period in the history of the wnitten language. 
Thus even rig for x5, for example, in 4: 32. 


2:8 bsp 55. It is the universal custom, in grammars, dictionaries, 
and commentaries, to speak of this as a division of the word “ mistakenly ” 
made by the massoretes. It is true that the original was 5 + Sapo 
as has been (or might have been) known ever since Luzzatto’s grammar 
(1865) ; but the shifting of the vowel was a most natural phonetic change, 
and we have no reason to doubt that it was actually made in the popular 
speech. As for the custom of dividing the word in writing, those who 
object to it must refuse to allow wy Sys, Eccles. 8:17, the Arabic 


ra ° 
slyat he, etc., and a hundred similar cases in various living languages. 


2:8, 9. The interpreters, ancient and modern, have failed to see 
that the massoretes have made the verse-division in the wrong place. 
The last word in vs. 8 should be ans which now stands at the end 
of the first clause in vs. 9. The whole sentence from bap b5 to pent 
is parenthetical. ‘The translation: “ The king answered and said, I know 
of a certainty that ye would gain time—since ye see that the word from 
me is sure, (namely) that if ye do not tell me the dream, one fate is 
for you all;—and ye have planned to speak lying and corrupt words 
before me till the time be changed.” 

2-10 Soy. This form and S55n, 5:16 keftb, are very likely Hebra- 
isms ; but this is by no means certain, even in view of $5", 5-2; ete. 
In any case, by what right is the text “emended” here (as in Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica)? Is it inconceivable—or even unlikely—that the 
popular speech of that time should inconsistently have mixed Hebraisms 
with pure Aramaic forms? It is better to interpret the text which 
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we have than to rewrite it according to our ideas of good Aramaic 
usage. 

2:16 xyssnd sumo swovipi. There is a characteristic gerundial 
construction of the infinitive preceded by zwaw, which is frequent in the 
Palestinian dialect (both Aramaic and the later Hebrew) and is some- 
times misunderstood by modern interpreters. It may be rendered by 
the passive voice, or by supplying some such phrase as “7¢ was intended.” 
This verse reads: “ Daniel entered and asked of the king that he would 
grant him time, and the interpretation would be shown to the king.” 

Marti, Grammar, iv /oc. (but not in his commentary) says: ‘“ Wahr- 
scheinlich ist hier xadn ausgefallen,’ namely, just before the word 
N7w pb). But the text is right as it stands. A similar case is 1:5, 
poa25;. The passage reads: “And the king appointed them a portion 
for each day, from the dainties of the king and from the wine which 
he drank ; and they were to be educated for three years, at the end of 
which time they should stand before the king.” Here Marti, Comm., 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, and others, propose to transfer this infinitive, 
together with all of that part of vs. 5 which follows it, to the end of vs. 4! 
This is merely one variety of the idiom described in Noldeke, Syrische 
Gramm.*, p. 216, below ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Gramm., § 114, h, k, ete. 

2:17 Oyun. If Iam not mistaken, this name, which occurs several 
times in the later parts of the Old Testament, was originally Ly=py, 
“ Help of God.” Similarly, I believe that the name Samuel, Siw, is 
in its origin a contraction of Sye=p5ps09, “ Heard of God,” cf. Sypyym etc. 
If this is true, these names furnish early examples of that occasional suppres- 
sion of the guttural p which is so noticeable in the later dialects, especially 
in Aramaic. I hope to discuss this subject at some length elsewhere. 

2:24. Of the two verbs, 5p and 5yy, given in this verse by MT, 
one is manifestly superfluous. The former was not in the text rendered 
by Theodotion ; the latter has no equivalent in the old Greek version.’ 
Evidently the preposition 5p was dittographed by mistake. The original 
had 457. only. 

2:29 pbs TINA, “Thy thoughts arose.” This Palestinian idiom 
(cf. Isaiah 65:17 and the citation in i Cor. 2:9), which is both Hebrew 
and Aramaic, plainly underlies the Greek of Luke 24:38 and Acts 7 : 23. 

2:31. It is obvious that the word x73 is impossible where it stands. 
It_ does not mean “ great ” Gn size),? and even if it did, it could not 





* Marti, Gramm., and Kittel, Biblia Aetraica, are mistaken in supposing 
that the old Greek did not render Sp. 

2? In 2:6 and 4:7, the two other passages which are cited in Brown- 
Driver-Briggs in support of this meaning, the correct-translation is “exceed- 
ing,” and the word is an exact synonym of a ohe 


Trans. Conn. Acap., Vol. XV. 17 
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thus stand side by side with the unqualified 55 which immediately 
follows. We have here the result of a copyist’s error, which was caused 
by the twofold mention of the image, coupled with the resemblance or 
the two words 35 and “4m. The original text was certainly: nbx by) 
Jbapd axp own pn sea 39 yoo xmdy tn, the adverbial sea 
following ite word 5%. This seems to be what actually stood before” 
the old Greek translator: xat (60d eixwy pia, xat Fv A elnioy Exetvyn peyahy 
opodp2, xat  mpdaoprs adtis (reading fy for It) Smeppepys Eotyxer 
évavtiov gov. “ Thou, O king, didst behold, and lo, an image—that - 
image was very great, and its splendor exceeding—standing before 
thee, and its appearance was terrible.” 

2288 ele) (twice), also vss. 41 (twice) and 42 (twice). It is better 
to follow the consonant text and’ write yi in all these cases, since 
the evidence is so abundant that in the popular speech, both in Aramaic 
and in Hebrew, the personal pronoun of the third person plural was 
epicene. : 

2:38. The English version reads: “And wheresoever the children 
of men dwell, the beasts of the field and the fowls of the heaven hath 
he given into thine hand, and hath made thee to mile over them all. 
Thou art the head of gold.” This would be a glorious kingdom, cer- 
tainly, but not glorious enough for this context. Nor has any plausible 
explanation of the verse ever been given. The trouble lies in the 
misunderstanding of the idiom POST ss 555, which is merely a trans- 
lation of the Greek év ti olxoupévp. The word ps9 illustrates che 
use of the indefinite third person plural in place of the passive 
voice, which is so characteristic of the Aramaic of this time; cf. pnt 
in vs. 30, the participle [psx in 4:22, and many other passages. 
“In all which ¢hey inhabit” is the current way of saying “In every 
(place) which 7s inhabited.” At the time when the story of Daniel 
was written, this phrase must have been in such common use that no 
one would have made the mistake of connecting NWI %35 with the 
preceding rather than with the following words. The passage should 
be rendered: “And in all the world (or, more literally, ‘the inhabited 
world’) he hath given into thine hand the sons of men, the beasts of 
the field, and the fowls of the heaven, and hath made thee to mule 
over them all.” t 

2:40. This verse has caused much unnecessary difficulty, chiefly 
because of the massoretic accentuation (that miserable substitute for 
punctuation, as modern scholars try to use it). The verse should read: 
Sym pimp some 1 Sap $5 .xome> men xian ss 135p1 
pom op rox 52 DDT MTNOTDD iNbD.| “And a fourth kingdom 
shall be strong as iron, inasmuch as iron breaketh and crusheth all 
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things; and like the iron (implement) which shattereth, it shall break 
and shatter all these.” pox 55 refers of course to the other kingdoms. 
This is the text which lay before the old Greek translator (though he 
seems to have made the last word, PS}, contain some form of Py, 
“earth”’). The text rendered by Theodotion (followed by Marti, 
Comm., Kittel, Biblia Hebraica) and the Vulgate is later and inferior. 

2:41 xp DM. The second word of this compound describes the 
kind of “ clay,” of which there were doubtless several well known varieties. 
As I have shown in the introduction, the author represented by the “ iron ” 
of the toes the victorious power of Egypt, which under Ptolemy II 
Euergetes was showing some of the portentous strength ({M5%} 2) of 
Alexander’s own kingdom, and was just then shattering and crushing 
what seemed to be the last remnants of the Seleucid “clay,” in 
Northern Syria. In all probability, the word s3°% was intended to 
designate an imferior, “miry” sort of clay, and the writer thus* ex- 
pressed his low opinion of the weak and crumbling West-Asiatic king- 
dom, whose utter annihilation he may well have expected to see. So 
the old Greek translator, whose interpretation is always likely to be 
valuable because of its age, renders dua tm mAtvw datodxw.? 

2:42, 48. As has already been remarked, the style of this writer 
is somewhat repetitious. In these verses 41—43, however, the reason 
for the reiteration is very obvious. Every detail here must be given 
extraordinary emphasis, for this is the all-important point where the 
prediction reaches events of the writer’s own day (cf. the corresponding 
verses, 23—25, in chap. 7).” 

2:45. Here, again, the massoretes have divided the verses incor- 
rectly. All the first part of “vs. 45,” as far as y5M sth, belongs to vs. 44. 
The rest, from mx on, ought to have been set apart as distinctly as 
possible. 

2:48 555 Amp, “the province of Babylonia.” It is an interesting 
“question, at what time the prevailing use of the word -"q% passed over 
from the signification of “ province, district’ to that of “city.” In the 
Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, and also in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
including Esther, Koheleth, and Dan. 8—12, the word seems to mean 





* Theodotion (or, more probably, the man who had edited the text which 
Theodotion rendered) did not understand the phrase, and left out the word 
wy. Hence De Goeje, Marti, Kittel’s Aiéia Hebraica, and others, would 
omit the word, both here and in ys. 43. (They do not seem to have no- 
ticed that they would then further be obliged to change t=) to NDOMS, 
in both verses.) 

? According to Kittel’s Bislia Hebraica, vss. 42 and 43 are “probably a 
later addition ”! 

iy 17* 
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uniformly “ province.” On the other hand, the old Greek translation 
of Dan. 11:24 renders it by zéAts; and this version, as I have shown 
elsewhere,! was made not long after the middle of the second century 
B.C. By the second century A.D., the meaning “ city” was the usual 
one, in Jewish Aramaic as well as in the northern (Syriac) dialect. ‘Thus 
we have pbs ms in the Megillath Taanith; and the translator 
Symmachus even corrects the yépa of the older Greek versions of the 
Old Testament to xéAts, in i Kings 20:14, Dan. 8:2, and (presumably) 
the conflate Hexaplar text of Neh. 1:3, 2v ti yop @v cH moder? It 
must be borne in mind that x6Ats is a flat mistranslation in these cases, 
especially noticeable in Dan. 8:2, “In the city (!) Elam,” showing that 
the signification “ province,” for 5°73, was then nearly or quite obsolete. 
Hence also, probably, the corruption of the text of Ezra 6:2 (appar- 
ently omitting "4793 °) which lay before Theodotion. But the most 
important mistranslation of this sort, marking the vanishing use of #37 
The Greek reads: dvactaca & Mapa év tats qyépars tavtats Exopeddy 
cig Thy Opewhy peta orovdys eis wodw "Jovda, xat cisyABev eis tov olxoy 
Zayapiov, x.t.g. ‘And Mary arose in those days and went into the hill 
country with haste, ¢o the city (?) of Judah (?); and entered into the 
house of Zachariah,” etc. ‘This cannot be “to @ city of Judah,” which 
would be eis xoAw tis “lovdatas, cf. vs. 26. The only permissible 
rendering is “to the city (named) Judah ;” but this will not do, for there 
was no city which could be referred to in this way. Nor has any 
commentator been able to suggest a plausible explanation of this phrase. 
But when we compare vs. 65, év 6Ay ti dpewy ths “lovdatas; 2:4, aveBy 
de xat “lwang.... 2x mokews Nalapéd cis tiv “lovdatay, etc., it is obvious 
that the Greek of 1 : 39 contains another mistranslation of the obsolescent 
—5°4%) = “province.” What the evangelist wrote was either (Hebrew) 
mt Ass Sy, or else (Aramaic) NO" tos and the translation 
should have been: eis thy ywpav tis “lovéatas, “ to the province of Judea.” 
Cf. the occurrences of this phrase in Ezra 5:8, Neh. 1:3, 11:3, and 
in ii Mace. 1:1, 2v tH yop tis ‘lovéatas. ‘This is absolutely certain 
proof that the first two chapters of Luke were originally written in a 


Semitic language, and it is the only sure proof which has thus far been 
rendered. if 


2:48 “And he gave him authority over all the province of Baby- 
lonia, and [appointed him) chief prefect over all the wise men of 
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? See above, at the end of the introduction ; also Azra Studies, pp. 82-85. 
? See the Ofd Testament and Semitic Studies in memory of W. R. Harper, 
vol. ii, pp. 104f. 
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Babylon.” The text may be nght as it stands, though the zeugma is 
an awkward one. Perhaps, however, some such word as maw has 
accidentally fallen out after Pip 35- The old Greek anédztkev adtov 
may be allowed a little weight, since the translator was not obliged to 
insert another verb here (cf. Theodotion). 


3:2. The word "75°, as an official title, has now been found in 
the Egyptian papyri. 

3:2, 3. The threefold repetition of the phrase, ‘ which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had set up,” within the compass of two verses, is intol- 
erable ; and it may be doubted whether even this writer, with all his 
fondness for repeating himself, should bear the whole blame. It is not 
likely that he himself wrote the phrase both times in vs. 3; and when 
it is observed how in its first occurrence there it immediately follows 
the words yssy mpsm, exactly as in vs. 2, the conjecture becomes 
very probable that in this case its presence is due to an ordinary scribal 
error. The ancient versions give no help, for they all render a text 
identical with MT in these verses.' 

3:4 y7Ti95. It has often been asserted, most recently by Marti, 
Comm., that “the root 745” is found in an Aramaic inscription of 
the pre-Grecian time. The inscription in question is CIS. ii, 86. It is 
a seal, the provenience of which is unknown, dating from the fifth or 
sixth century, or even earlier. It reads: mas, i.e, “ (the seal) of 
KRZI.” This is the proper name of the owner, presumably a non- 
Semitic name ; there is no likelihood at all that the idea of “ heralding ” 
was ever contained in it. 

325 DINp- This vowel-pointing, gathros for Greek xt8aprs, is 
precisely as valuable as that of DRSN, appethos, for énifests, in Ezr. 
4:13. See the Am. Journ. of Sem. Languages, xxiv (1908), p. 247; 
Ezra Studies, p. 175. 

3:13 pm. So also 6:18, PIM. ‘“ Emending” such forms as 
these (as most of our commentators and editors do) is like melting down 
unique and priceless ancient coins in order to make modern jewelry. 

3:14 sum. The 7 is the interrogative particle, and it is prefixed 
to a noun in the adverbial accusative, namely the infinitive of the verb 
‘ty7. The phrase means “ Js 7¢ true?” and Theodotion’s et ddySas is 
an exact rendering. 





1 Marti, Gramm., asserts that Theodotion omits the phrase at the end of 
vs. 2; and in the apparatus of Kittel’s Bisa Hebraica we are told that he 
omitted it at the end of vs. 4. But both statements are mistaken. Whoever 
leans on Codex B leans on a broken reed. 
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The root "jy" is found elsewhere only in Arabic, in the verb res, 
3 - 
imperf. was. This is said by the native lexicographers to be a syno- 


nym of eu “to be sure, firmly established.”! The verbal noun 74X 
is the customary old form, like NOY (2:14) from pp, “son (Non, 
3:19; sm, 3:18) from om, *Ayy (AIniy, 6:19) from jw etc.? 
The shortening of the initial vowel is a well known practice, both in 
Aramaic (notice the forms of 479m, above ; one in the verse immediately - 
preceding !) and in Hebrew (‘79/9 in Gen. 46:3). And, following the 
usual tendency, "Xi was pronounced “4X9. The massoretic pointing 
is, as usual, based on a genuine old tradition, Everything about the 
word is perfectly regular, and both form and meaning suit the context 
exactly. Nor is any other treatment of the word possible, while the 
text is left unaltered. j 

3:16. I have no doubt that in the original text of this verse the 
words Spy and Sxys5055 were transposed. ‘‘ They answered and 
said fo Nebuchadnezzar, O king, we have no need to answer thee in 
this matter” (cf. vs. 9, etc.). They would not have been represented 
as addressing the king by his name. 

3:16 powm. The pointing of this word with short @ in the first 
syllable does not mean at all that it was regarded “as an adjective ” 
(Marti) ; it is simply an instance of the (later) popular pronunciation of 
certain words and forms which originally contained the vowel @ ‘The 
massoretic tradition has given us, sporadically and quite inconsistently, 
a good many examples of this sort. Such are AA, Dan. 2:25, Ezr. 


4:24,5:5; mm, Dan. 2:34f.; may, Dan. 4:19; Agp, Dan. 5:10; 








1 We know only a small part of the vocabulary of the Aramaic speech, 
and we are very far from being acquainted with all the roots which were 
in common use in the other North-Semitic languages. I have shown, for 
instance (OT. and Sem. Studies in memory of W. R. Harper, ii, 79, note; era 
Studies, p. 85), how the old Greek version of Dan. 2:5, 3:29 and of Hzr. 
6:11, bears sure testimony to the existence of a Syro-Palestinian verb 545, 
“take, obtain”; a root which (aside from the last line of the Tabnit in- 
scription, where it has remained unrecognized) is known elsewhere only in 
Arabic. 

* The use of this class of verbal nouns was already vanishing from the 
Aramaic speech. See Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 111, and notes 3 and 
4. “Nur das Bibl. Aram. gebraucht die in ihm vorkommenden Bildungen 
dieser Art ganz nach der urspriinglichen Weise.” 


* The word pps, Dan. 4:19 (geré), is not an example of the kind; see 
the note there. 
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Sor, Dank ioe bys “py. Dan A512 NOW, several times in Dan. ; 
“2” Dan. 4:33; 365, Ezr. 7: 22; 7 JBzag (5) EN) mini) (some texts), 
Ezr. 7:13; py, Ezr. 4:23; mody, Dan. 4:31; snow, Dan. 7:19; 
and finally yw, Ezr. 6:9; these (and some others less well supported) 
were pronounced with @, instead of the usual pointing with. At the time 
when these texts were written, all the words above mentioned were 
probably pronounced with the long vowel. At the time when the vocali- 
zation was fixed, however, the use of the short vowel was becoming 
customary, at least in some localities ; and as a witness to this important 
fact it is well to keep in our standard texts the best-attested examples 
of the kind. 

Observe especially that this same participle, pawn, with the short 
vowel, occurs in Ezr. 6 : 9 in the fem. third plural, in the phrase wn ma’ 
“And whatever things are needful” (see my forthcoming Ezra Studies, 
p. 194). 

3:16 D3mp. I have already, in editing and annotating the Aramaic 
text of Ezra, expressed the opinion that this word is most probably the 
Greek ¢6éypa. The fact that in Greek it is used chiefly in poetry and 
high style is not a weighty argument against the derivation, since it is 
notoriously the fact that word-borrowing often proceeds in unexpected 
ways. In both Western and Eastern Aramaic §35 always means simply 
“word” (or “ thing,” etc., like §p"q); never “ message,” nor “ answer,” 
nor “command,” as is so often said. 

3:17 °8 7. The word 17 cannot be rendered “ Behold ” (Vulgate ; 
Ewald ; margin of English Revised Version) ; nor, on the other hand, is 
it correct to translate: “If our God, whom we serve, is able,” etc., as 
is done by nearly all modern interpreters. "7X 7 is used here exactly 
hike yxy in 1 Kings 10:15 (with which cf. x51 mes iis) a hat. 1S, 1 
contains within itself the whole protasis ; what follows is the conclusion. 
“Tf it be so (i.e., if the sentence of the king is executed), our God, 
whom we serve, is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace ; 
and he will deliver us from thine hand, O king. But even if he shall not 
do so, be it known to thee, O king,” etc. If we possessed an Aramaic text 
punctuated with reference to the logical division of sentences,’ it would 








1 It is a pity that the help which we find indispensable in our Greek and 
Latin Bibles (as in all other modern editions of ancient classical texts) should 
be denied us in our Hebrew Bible, where it is at least equally necessary ; 
while the obsolete and intolerably burdensome accentuation—which never was 
a system of “ Punctuation” in our sense of the term, and if thus used is 
almost always misleading, the only question being how great the degree in 
each case—is still retained even in our latest editions. A Hebrew Bible 
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read in some such way as this: 55 pmo NITIN TT TSS ns 7 
are xaos TT pel GNM Nt pms wo NIMarws- 

3:23. In the apparatus of Kittel’s Biba Hebraica, the attempt is 
made to show that the long version of the chapter, containing at this 
point the Prayer of Azariah and the Hymn of the Three Men, is the 
original, and our massoretic recension an abridgment. In the two Greek 
versions, vs. 91 = Aramaic vs. 24, the king is said to have been “ aston- 
ished” when he heard the men singing their hymn. Accordingly, in 
a note on sym in vs. 24, the Bibl. Hebr. asks: “ cur N. turbatus?” 
Does this question mean to imply that Nebuchadnezzar was accustomed 
to see men walking about in his burning fiery furnace, and that only . 
their singing could surprise him?* And again, the note (/b7d.) on vs. 23 
suggests that it is a later addition, made “ in order to fill the gap between 
vss. 22 and 24;” i. e., the gap which resulted from the supposed excision 
of the long passage. But the answer to this suggestion is as conclusive 
as it is obvious, namely, that this very same vs. 23, is also found in the 
text of Theodotion !* Moreover, there is no discrepancy nor incongruity 
in these verses, 21—25, as they stand in our massoretic recension. The 
narrative here is both natural and effective, and I see no reason for 
doubting that its author originally wrote it in just thissway. He certainly 
seems—judging from the manner of his other work—to have been far 
too good a narrator to spoil his story at this point by inserting this 
intolerable and interminable episode. 

Bad: PAN Py: The former of these two participles has been 
quite generally challenged, in recent years. Nd6ldeke, Géft. gel. Anzeigen, 





edited and printed as though it were literature, and not a mere archeological 
curiosum, would be a great blessing. 

' As for the testimony of the Greek itself, it is perfectly evident in the 
older recension that the episode of the prayer and the hymn has been inserted 
as a secondary element. Vs. 91 begins as follows: xa éyévero év tH duction 
tov Bacrkén Suvotvtmv adtov xat Eorm¢ eHecdper adrode SGvcac* tote NaBouyodovocap 
6 Buctreds Gbatiuace, nal avéecm onetous xal cimev cols thors adTOU, wt €, the word 
cote beginning an exact rendering of ovr Aramaic vs.24. Here, beyond question, 
we have the original juncture, with its ill-fittingedges. The insertion was made 
in an Aramaic text, and the interpolator, as usual, preferred not to alter the 
original, but simply put his own clause beside the other, in this verse. The 
Greek is a faithful translation. The Aramaic recension whieh lay before 
Theodotion, on the other hand, had been smoothed into shape. 

2 It may be remarked here, in passing, that in the Aramaic text of vs. 22 
which was translated by Theodotion, the whole second half of the verse had 
fallen out by an accident of transcription, the cause of the error being the 
twofold occurrence of the words 55x N55). 
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1884, pp. 1021 f., observing that in the book of Daniel “ #e answered 
and said” is pointed everywhere “VaN1 Ty, while “ ¢hey answered and 
said” is (except in this one passage, 3: 24) ) pas 43p, drew the 
conclusion that in @// cases, whether the subject be singular or plural, 
the correct form of the phrase is the perfect tense followed by. the 
participle. This was reiterated by Wellhausen, Skrzzen und hig age 
vi, p. 192; and accordingly Marti, Gramm., and Comm. on 2:5, Strack, 
Gramm. § 13 g, and others, change poy to yp here, and ane to mp 
wherever the phrase occurs. As Wellhausen (/.c.) states the case: “Aus 
ano vamrin im Daniel folgt, dass auch im Singular avd vamar zu 
sprechen ist.” But the question is hardly to be settled so easily ; these 
are things which are determined by the custom of living speech, not 
by any rule of uniformity. The use of the participle of the verb 3 yx 
in narrative is customary, in Syriac as well as in Biblical Aramaic.' 
It was most natural, then, that in that extremely common phrase, “ he 
answered and said,” the use of the participle of 3p should also have 
become customary, at some time and place, by virtue of a very common 
kind of phonetic attraction. That this actually did take place in Biblical 
Aramaic is attested not merely by the uniform tradition of the vowel- 
pointing (eighteen passages), but also by the consonant ¢ext in this verse. 
The reason why the plural participle }13p 1s used here and not elsewhere 
is plainly this: over against “ he answered and said” is placed almost 
immediately, with only a few words intervening, “ ¢iey answered and 
said ;” and the form of the phrase was naturally kept unchanged in its 
second occurrence. We know, that is, that the double participle was 
used here In both cases. Ordinarily, as we can see, the participle of 
muy was of used in the plural, in narrating; it was introduced this 
time merely for a rhetorical reason.” 

It should be added, in this connection, that the participle is used 





1 It is by no means universal, however. Thus, in Dan. 5:10, “The queen 
answered and said” is AS x) emDS~ myp. And in the Assuan papyri 
various forms of the perfect tense are used. 

* The ease with which this purely rhetorical attraction could be brought 
to pass is illustrated in just the other direction, if I am not mistaken, 
in Syriac. Néldeke, Syrische Grammatik®, § 274, after remarking that the 
participle of xs0{ is the form commonly used in narrative, adds: “ Danach 


wird auch das im NT. hiufige ile (eS eigentlich isle ts gewesen sein.” 


On the contrary, this is a similar example of attraction of the grammatical 
form ; occurring this time also only in the third person singular masculine, because 
of the great frequency of that combination. In the NT. also, as in the OT., 
the traditional pronunciation of the phrase is true to the actual usage. 
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with especial frequency in the book of Daniel, for narrating, because 
of the highly imaginative character of the narrative. The same is true 
of the imperfect tense (see below). In the excitement of such narration, 
the writer sees the events actually take place before him. It is mistaken 
editing, for instance, when Strack (/. c.) and others alter NP in 5:7 to 
NJ, on the ground that the participle would not be used in this way 
in ordinary Syriac or Hebrew narrative. 


3:29 my. Here is one of the few cases where the alternative 
reading preserved in the massoretic vowel-pointing gives us a word 
which is altogether different, in origin and meaning, from that in the 
consonant text. It is not easy to see why so many of our modern 
interpreters should hesitate in regard to the word originally intended, 
especially in view of 4:14 andi Sam. 1:17.: Besides, nouns meaning 
“thing, matter,” derived from verbs signifying “ask, seek, wish” are 


common in Semitic; thus we have Arabic Lik, Abe, Syriac 
QS,, etc. 

3:31-4:34. I am unable to see any probable connection between 
this account of Nebuchadnezzar’s humiliation and the legend contained 
in the fragment from Abydenus. The one point of interest in the latter 
is the prediction, by the king, of the subjugation of his kingdom by 
Cyrus, “the mule.” The words in which he curses the Persian monarch 
contain nothing unusual, nothing striking, nothing which would be likely 
to remain in the memory of any one who had read them. He does 
not even carry out the figure of “the mule,’ as we might expect that 
he would; does not even hint, for instance, at the wish that Cyrus 
might de treated as a beast (to say nothing of his being transformed 
into one!). All that he wishes is, that the Persian might miss his way 
to Babylon, and be led off into the trackless desert (a most natural 
wish, and expressed in quite ordinary language). The resemblance to 
- the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s experience—so far as it is permissible 
to speak of any resemblance’—is purely accidental. 








‘ Beyond any doubt, those who introdaced the vowels of iby) here knew 
that the older reading before them was soy, that it was derived from 


Sys, and that it meant “thing.” It was a familiar noun, and they were 
probably not in the habit of writing it with y (in 4:14 the x is required 
by the rhythm). 

2 The points of contact, out of which our recent commentaries make so 
much, are the following: (1) Nebuchadnezzar has a divine revelation. (But 
this is the merest commonplace. All kings of whatever sort, have reve- 
lations and see visions, in these popular histories.) (2) The king stands 
on the roof of his palace. (Where else could he stand, for either of the 
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4:5 PAS Wi- This phrase has never been satisfactorily explained, 
so far as I am aware. It means simply “But a¢ /ast.” The word. 
rams, “ afterwards,” is an adverbial accusative plural, the absolute 
state corresponding to the construct "4, which occurs in a few places, 
namely Dan. 2:29, 45, 7:24, and once or twice in the Egyptian 
papyri. The singular number, “MN (likewise originally adverbial accus.), 
is also found as an adverb with the same meaning, “ afterwards,” in 
the papyri (Sayce and Cowley, Egyptian Papyri, C 8, H 8, 15, K 10, 
and in at least one Gentile Aramaic inscription (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 
i, p. 67). Since we have thus attested both the occurrence of the plural 
(in the constr.) and the adverbial use in the singular, there is no reason 
for hesitation as to the nature of the form in our text. Cf. especially 
the exactly corresponding y"272 in the Jewish Aramaic adverbs pata, 
ca tenTStag paso, “ from the beginning,” etc. The use of the word 
(whether singular or plural), both as adverb and as preposition, was 
rapidly disappearing at this time ; whence, doubtless, it came about that 
in another textual tradition which was current the reading was Pans, 
“another.” By incorporating both, the massoretes have saved for us a 
precious relic. 

The word “Wp, expressing the idea of continuance up to certain point, 
is used here precisely as it is occasionally used, in connection with 
other adverbs of time, where it is best rendered by the word “yet” 
(though in some cases it is better to leave it untranslated). Thus, 
MIS TW “ for a moment,” Prov. 12:19; mys Ay, “ speedily,” 


Ps. 147: 15 ; and the common Syriac \as.o 48, “ after a little, almost,” etc. 


4:6. In view of Theodotion’s dxovgoy there can be little doubt that 
his Aramaic text contained the word py) just before "WH. Such a 
translator as he would not have inserted the word on his own authority. 
There may be some doubt, indeed, as to the advisability of emending 
accordingly, for the text which we have is not impossible. But because 
of all the other instances of words accidentally omitted in Daniel through 
the haste or the mental peculiarity of a certain copyist (see above), it 
seems to me preferable to insert the psy. So Marti in his Gramm., 
but not in the Comm. I am unable to appreciate the difficulties which 
some of our commentators find in the remaining words of the verse. 

4:%. If I understand the notes in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, it is 





purposes described in these two stories?) (3) Mention is made of places 
uninhabited by human beings, but the abode of beasts and birds, whither 
the king may be brought, against his will. (This is only a coincidence, 
and unworthy of any special notice.) 


4 bs hs * 
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proposed there to cancel vss. 3-6! As a specimen of present-day 
“criticism ”’ this is worthy of attention. 

4:7 1m. This is the only natural reading here. The program laid 
down in the preceding verse is now carried out; first the dream, then 
(see vs. 15) the interpretation. The suspended construction, resulting 
in a sort of paragraph-heading, is the regular thing; ef. for example 
2: 428, ; 

4:8 Anim. “the sight of it.” This word, which has troubled 
some scholars, is quite right as it stands. The second part of the - 
verse describes, in a very picturesque and effective way, the stupendous 
size of the tree. Its top encroached on the heavens, and there was no 
part of the earth where it could not be seen.' Marti, who thinks that 
the width of the tree ought to be described, says of this word: “ Fiir 
die Bedeutung Werte, Ausdehnung darf viell. an Nrinte Gebiet im 
Midr. Echa bei Dalman aram. Textproben S. 15 erinnert werden.” 
But the word x71" is simply a borrowing of the Assyr. mahasu, just 
as SMa (Dalman, of. cit, p. 5, line 5) is the Assyr. matu. 

4:11 "7)mmMn. This form has generally been pronounced a Hebra- 
ism. Néldeke, for example, in the Géft. gel. Anzeigen, 1884, |. c., 
pointed to the disagreement between the vocalization here and that in 
“TIMAN, vss. 9 and 18, as an instance of the unstrustworthiness of our 
massoretic punctuation; and many scholars in recent times have pro- 
posed to emend the form in vs. 11, or at least have denied that it is 
Aramaic. But the pronunciation AMA belongs also to Aramaic; of this 


the Syriac adverb aS (found also, apparently, in Palmyrene) is 
sufficient evidence ; and as for the twofold pronunciation in these verses, 
has any one taken due account of the rhythm here? It is perfectly 
obvious, as soon as the question is raised, that the form minn, and 
not FMM, suits the rhythm in vss. 9 and 18; while the pointing AAD, 
and not Pim, is demanded in vs. 11. And this rhythm is not a creation 
of the masSoretes, but a part of the literary art of the original author 
himself. Would any one have been more likely than he to care for 





’ Whoever speaks of the phrase <3 xiro¢ adzod, in the Greek translations 
of this verse, as “ Theodotion’s” rendering of =y7p 7 (thus e. g. Marti ix 
doc.), ought to add, that phrase originated in the o/d Greek version; see not 
only vs. 8 but also vs. 19. “The top of the tree reached the sky, and its 
circumference (?) touched the clouds.” It is not by any means certain that 
the word rendered xitog was sqm, see especially vs. 19 (old Greek). On 
the other hand, it is certain that the older translator had y}p_ before him 
in vs. 17, where he rendered it by Goacs. As for Theodotion, he proceeds 
here in his usual timid way, adopting the phrase from the older version. 
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the rhetorical effectiveness of the passage? ‘To my own way of thinking, 
therefore, the twofold pointing, so far from being an evidence of the 
irresponsible proceeding of the massoretes, is another proof of their 
trustworthiness. And even if the evidence were less satisfactory than it 
is (we are limited, unfortunately, to the testimony of this very small 
amount of vocalized Aramaic), is it not fair to insist, in all such cases, 
that the massoretes should be given the benefit of the doubt? We 
know, in fact, very little about the Aramaic of that time, whether Jewish 
or Gentile. 

4:12. It may be that the notorious difficulties of this verse are due 
simply to the accidental omission of a word or two from the original 
text. When vss. 22, 29, and 5:21 are compared, it seems probable 
that the word 7371" originally stood just before x43. The trans- 
formed king is fo be fed “with the grass of the field, and wet with 
the dew of heaven.” It is true that herbage is also mentioned, as his 
destined food, at the end of this same verse; but it should be noticed 
that the clause in which the words appear corresponds to the clause 
777 842 Arm oy im the other passages. What is more, the words 
NPIS Bwys do not occur in vs. 20, which is a mere repetition of 
v. 12; for which reason, as well as because they disturb the otherwise 
regular rhythm, they have already been expunged in Marti’s Comm. 
and Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. It seems to me also that they are a 
late addition, caused by the fact that after the word mpypy? had fallen 
out the prediction that the king should eat grass seemed to be missing. 
The old Greek version is unfortunately of little use as a witness here ; 
for although it seems to support the conjecture of the verb ‘“ feed” 
before NNAID, its Aramaic onginal differed considerably from ours 
(as so often happens); and, moreover, in the text which we now have, 
a long passage has been omitted by some accident of transcription, 
namely, the translation of the last six words of vs. 12 and the first 
three words of vs. 13. It might seem, at the first glance, that the 
evidence of vs. 20 could be cited against the conjecture that the verb 
has fallen out before xNMsp. But on the contrary, the greater part 
of vs. 20 (namely, all that follows the word sqx527%) is secondary, 
and was added after the time when the loss of the word had occurred 
in vs. 12. The proof of the fact that this passage in vs. 20 is merely 
a scribe’s repetition from vs. 12 is found not only in the remainder of 
verses 20—23 (where it is evident that the plan of the orginal writer 
was to refer in a few words to each of the main features of the dream— 
divine command ; destruction of the tree ; the stump left in the ground— 
and not to repeat the original wording), but also, and especially, in the 
old Greek translation, in which this part of vs. 20 is lacking. The 
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original text of vs. 12, therefore, probably read as follows: “pp po 
“T RSIS PPE 7 wr Sb “TONS ‘PAW RDANS TWA 
pon NAYRM op) .yaox xvaw Soo1 x; “But leave in the earth 
the stump of his roots, even with a bond of iron and brass. He shall 
be fed with the grass of the field, and wet with the dew of heaven, 
and his portion shall be with the beasts.” Both rhythm and sense are 
now perfectly restored. It is barely possible, but hardly probable, that 
another word was lost in company with #3~p~w"; thus, the imperative 
W7DN; following the word ywpmyi, would make the phrase less obscure. ~ 
But it may well be that the author deliberately aimed at obscurity here. 
As for the meaning of the “bond of iron and brass,” those who dis- 
cuss it should not leave entirely out of account the exegesis preserved 
for us in the o/d Greek translation. In vs. 14a (not in our Aramaic) 
Nebuchadnezzar describes how, in his dream, the tree was actually cut 
down before his eyes; its branches were broken and scattered ; it (or 
rather, he/) “ate the grass of the field, and was-cast into prison, and 
was bound by them in fetters and in brazen shackles.” So also yss. 22, 
ets puhaxty andgovel ce; 29, dvtt tis Gétys cov Sycovet ce; 30 a, eym 
NaBovyodovosdp .... Exta tn anedyfyv; these rendering passages which 
are not in our Aramaic. This is the (probably faithful) translation of 
a text which was current near the middle of the second century B.C." 
I believe, nevertheless, that Marti is right in concluding (Comm. in loc.) 
that the original intent of the “bond of iron and brass” was to sym- 
bolize the absolute security in which the king’s throne was kept for 
him ; see especially vs. 23. 





* It may, of course, have been a good deal older than that date. Any 
one who came across an old and interesting version of the Daniel stories 
(i. e., chaps, 1-6) might have felt at liberty to substitute it, or a part of 
it, for the “‘ standard” version, in making up a copy of the expanded book. 
As for the origin of this edition of the stories, namely that one which 
appears in the old Greek of chaps. 4—6. the probability is that it was made 
from memory only, without the aid of any written text. No one who com- 
pares it carefully with our Aramaic recension can doubt for a moment that 
the Jatter stands very much nearer to what the author himself wrote. Our 
Biblical text, that is, comes straight from the original through the usual 
process of manuscript transmission; and the numerous changes and losses 
which it has suffered are probably all due to the usual mechanical accidents. 
The Aramaic text underlying our older Greek version of chaps. 4—6, on 
the other hand, was the creation of a narrator who wrote it out from mem- 
ory; sometimes omitting, or transposing, often repeating, expanding, and 
adding altogether new material. In all probability, this edition from mem- 
ory included the whole of the original book (chaps. 1—6); and from it the 
three chapters named were excerpted, near the middle of the second century 
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Asal NWN, so also vs. 14. There is no sufficient ground for calling 
this a Hebraism; since the form is known to be good Aramaic, in use 
among Gentiles as well as Jews, and there is no reason why doth forms, 
NW3IN and Nwissy, should not have been used side by side. 

4:18. It may be doubted whether this verse stood in the original 
text, 9 see the note on vs. 20. 

4:19 mos. Kautzsch, Gramm., p. 79, writes: ‘‘ Ganz unbegreiflich 
ist Dan. 4:19 die Verwandlung des Kethibh Pg (M224) in AD, 
welche Form nur als 3. Sing. fem.. betrachtet werden kénnte.”” So also 
Brown-Driver-Briggs, Gesenius-Buhl, Marti, Strack (“ A35 nihil est”), 
Bevan, and the rest of the commentators. But the form thus added, 
as a variant reading, by the massoretes is not difficult to explain, and 
it is a legitimate one. The idea that the tradition could have adopted 
here the feminine third person (!) is simply ridiculous ; the history o1 
the OT. text, with all its whimsical cuv7osa, contains no parallel to 
such folly. In the high-sounding sentences of such impressive scenes 
as this one, it frequently happens, of course, that single words are given 
an unusual pronunciation (whéther by the original author or by a later 
editor) merely for the sake of the rhetorical effect. This very verse 
contains certainly one other case of the kind (see. below), and probably 
two. Knowing this fact, and being extremely ignorant of the old 
Palestinian ideas of rhetoric, desirable phonetic effects, rhythm, poetic 
license, contrast between popular and lofty style, and so on, it behooves 
us to be cautious in condemning well attested tradition. The massoretic 
FAD 4 is simply a second pers. sing. masc. of 5% formed after the 
analogy of the strong verb PaMr, etc. With a5 instead of Fa 
compare the Hebrew 2 pers. fem. forms m3, nsdn, etc., as well as 
Ma. My, MB, and the phonetic tendency in all such cases. I have no 
doubt whatever that this is the remnant of a pronunciation which was 
used to a considerable extent—we have no means of knowing how 
extensively. The choice of this form here hangs together with that of 
mppn. To whom we owe the more usual reading, MEN 35 which 
was intended by our consonant text, whether to the author of the Daniel 
stories or to some later editor, we shall never know certainly ; in view 
of the general excellence of the consonant text the presumption must 
be given to it, as the original. But even in that case, the massoretic 
vocalization is of great value. 

4:19 Ppa nan. The reason for the divergent vocalization, which 
has perplexed all interpreters, lies in the fact that the verb FQ belongs 





B.C., by some one who was writing out the recently published, and greatly 
enlarged, second edition of the book of Daniel. 
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with the words preceding, while wry (exactly parallel in form) belongs 
with the following. ‘This method of separating them phonetically is 
effective, and perfectly legitimate. We do not know how old it is, and 
ought not to alter the reading (as all our text-books do). In any case 
it embodies ancient ideas of rhetoric which have historical worth. 

It is probable, as some have observed, that the form of the word 
137 was determined by the assonance with na": 

4:20. Cancel all that follows the word spbsrn. See the note on 
vs. 12 in this chapter. ; 


4:21 moe. This is another word which has been universally mis- 
understood. So far from being the result of a scribal error (as it has 
always been considered), it is one of the rare and valuable old forms 
belonging to sfative verbs of this class. In all branches of the Aramaic 
language, these forms with», which were originally regular in the peal 
stem of intransitive 5 verbs, began at an early date to disappear. In 
one verb after another, the stative forms are gradually replaced by the 
corresponding active forms, before our very eyes. ‘Ih becomes <4, 


ase (imperative) is replaced by sas, and so on. In the numerous 
verbs in which intransitive and transitive forms had stood side by side, 
the former are generally seen to vanish altogether. See Néldeke, 
Syrische Gramm., § 176 A, D; Manddéische Gramm., pp. 256f; 
Dalman, Gramm. des jiid-palistin. Aramdisch, § 72, 2; Brockel- 
mann, Vergleichende Grammatik, § 271, H, b. By good fortune, this 
very verb "933, alongside of NOM, affords one of the best illustrations 
of the process. Aside from this example in Biblical Aramaic, we have 
a few solitary remnants of the intransitive pronunciation in the oldest 
classical Syriac, and in Mandzan; while in the Samaritan dialect "975 
is the usual form. Thus, in the Peshitta version of Jer. 32: 23, 
(haas fr odo esi Mase, “and all this evil came upon them ”— 
a sentence which is strikingly parallel to this one in Daniel! ; also (the 
same form, with a similar meaning) in i Cor. 10:11, and i Pet. 4:7. 
In all three of these passages, the later native editors, grammarians, 
and lexicographers have wished to “ modernize ” the vowel-pointing (see 
Payne-Smith) ; that is, they would do the very same thing which the 
massoretic variant does in Dan. 4:21. And finally, this identical form, 
fem. third sing. of the stative pea/ perf., happens to be found once more 
in Mandzan, AR ww, Néldeke, Gramm., p. 257. 

As for the pronunciation of this Biblical form, Fwy, the choice lies 
between [73 and Pt. The former corresponds to the type followed 
in the Syriac vefbs of this class; but the latter pronunciation seems to 
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have prevailed everywhere else, and especially in Jewish Aramaic. In 
view of such examples as F*945MN, Dan. 7:15, the later Jewish Aramaic 
mvD5, ANID, etc., and the Mandzan form mentioned above, we 
cannot hesitate to adopt the vocalization gy.'| The occurrence of 
both forms, active and stative, in close proximity, is one of those things 
which show that we are dealing with a living speech, not with a mere 
learned idiom. In al! living languages, just such variations abound. 

4:22 “They shall wet thee with the dew of heaven.” ‘This is the 
best possible example of this use of the indefinite third person plural 
as a substitute for the passive voice, “thou shalt be wet.” 

4:23. The use of the word yw, “ Heaven,” in this verse, as a 
substitute for ‘“‘ God,” gains fresh interest from the earlier date (the third 
century B.C.) here assigned to the book. In the second century it_is 
very well known, and was probably very wide-spread. Notice, for in- 
stance, how the o/d Greek translator renders s; "Ww ]2: in vs. 20 of this 
same chapter, by mapa tod xupiov. 

Aart ApN (construct state). Kautzsch, Gramm., § 57 a a, Marti, 
Gramm., p. 89*, and the dictionaries, all describe this as a noun of the 
gata/ type, and expressly distinguish it from the NEDO of 2: 37. But 
this is a mistake; we have in both cases the very same qué] noun. 
There is nothing remarkable, or irregular, in this manner of writing the 
short vowel (6 as a variation of %).’ 

4:31 537°. Marti, in his explanation of this imperfect (Gramm. 
p. 103, and Comm.), fails to appreciate the vividness of the Semitic 
imagination, and also overlooks one or two other cases of this same 
usage. He renders: “und wach und nach kam ich wieder zu Ver- 
stand.” But would he translate 6: 20, “ then the king arose gradually 
op in the early morning”? ‘The two cases are precisely similar. ‘This 
imaginative imperfect is completely interchangeable with the perfect tense, 
in such compositions as this. SX3N in 7:16 is another example. 


Oe 





* It is out of the question to propose the pointing Py »yps, for, aside from 
all the testimony in favor of the intrans. seal, there is no evidence that the 
pael of this verb was ever used in any Western Aramaic dialect. 

> It is a matter of indifference grammatically, for instance, whether we 
write NBPM oF NBPN- The ‘ofa! form P35 stands side by side with the 
similar form Sys. And there is certainly no reason why any one should 
expect a long vowel in the last syllable of this noun iz the construct state. 
The slight variation in pronunciation is a matter of small concern. It seems 
to be a similar case of misunderstanding when Marti writes in his Gramm., 
Deo Levee wow Herrschaft (vielleicht ist arani. dei zu lesen).” This is 
rather mystifying, inasmuch as the two forms are identical, and the manner 
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4:31, 32. This is one of the numerous places where Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica prints the text in metrical form, in this book. Even if it were 
a desirable thing to do, the attempt is more than precarious. It would 
be easy to find similar successions of rhythmically regular clauses even 
in the classical orators, for example, or in the writings of certain modern 
essayists ; but to print such passages in the form of verse would not be 
a happy thought. As for the Old Testament, wherever a Hebrew writer 
rises to rhetorical heights he inevitably falls into the three-beat rhythm. — 
To search out the cases of this sort, however, in such a book as this, 
and make them into verses, in sharp contrast with their prose context, 
is sure to do more harm than good. And who is to determine what is 
“poetry ” and what is not? Vs. 14” in this chapter, for example, le, has 
the same right to be included in the metrical scheme as have the verses 
immediately preceding it. Leaving out the superfluous A 5% “sp! : 
all the rest, to the end of the verse, is as regular—four lines of three 





a few more instances, in the latter part of this same chapter: The words 
of Nebuchadnezzar in vs. 27 have as truly metrical a form as those in 
vs. 32. The whole of the oracular utterance in vss. 28 f. ought certainly 
to be printed in stichoi, 7f anything in Daniel is thus printed. And 
why miss the obvious opportunity in vs. 34? 


“ESTDIDI TI YD 


sow qo Tan) Bem Tse 
oan) piwp mare 35 4 
saws 55: m2 nsoae “7 


It is true that all the instances of the kind—both those which are 
designated in Kittel’s text and those which are not—ought to be recog- 
nized and appreciated by the reader. In a properly edited text, the 
marks of punctuation would be amply sufficient for this purpose; this 
is, in fact, one of the chief reasons why a punctuated text of the Old 
Testament is sorely needed. But it is following a false principle to 
print these passages 7 the form of verse (and in an edition loaded with 
the massoretic accentuation, into the bargain !), especially since there 
is not even the smallest likelihood that any of them were ever written 
thus in the ancient time. 

4:32 pawn —55. The best parallel from the Old Testament is 
the phrase D°}Y [ND, “like (those who have) no ey es,” Is. 59: 10. 





of speaking and writing the first vowel is merely a matter of local and 
temporary custom. 

1 Why not? Superfluous (i. e. metrically superfluous) clauses are fre- 
quently emended away in this edition; for example, in this very passage, 
vs. 32. 
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4:33. It might seem, at first sight, that something has fallen out 
after the word spyp5y, but the supposition is not necessary. In vs. 27 
of this same chapter, "3"97 =p means “ for the sake of my glorious 
honor,” and it is therefore most natural to render similarly here: “At 
that time my reason returned to me; and, for the sake of my royal 
honor, my splendor and my kingly appearance were restored. Then 
my ministers and my nobles made eager search' for me, and I was 
restored to my kingdom.” ‘The king tells, in the first part of the verse, 
in what condition his ministers found him. It would not be fitting, 
‘for the sake of his royal honor,” that they should find him in rags 
and filth and looking like a madman. On the contrary, his reason was 
perfectly restored; his royal apparel (459M, as elsewhere) was returned 
to him ; and his personal appearance (4"], as elsewhere) was again worthy 
of his rank. 

The verbal repetitions in vss. 31—33, which have been objected to 
by some recent commentators, and because of which extensive alterations 
of the text are proposed in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, are eminently 
characteristic of the author of these Daniel stories. 

4:33 npn. This (best attested) pointing probably belongs to one of 
those“ alternative readings ” which are frequently encountered in the masso- 
retic text. That is, there wasanattempt to embody do/h the reading : “ and 
over my kingdom I was established (mpm) ” and the other: “ and 
to me (*5p3) my kingdom was restored ” (compare especially the old 
Greek, droxatectady f Bacthela pov apoi). 

4:34. Kittel’s B7bia prefers the text of the old Greek version. See 
on the contrary the remarks on vs. 12, above, the footnote at the end. 

The unusual phrase “ King of Heaven ” (cf. 5: 23, ‘“ Lord of Heaven ”’) 
is found also in 1 Esdras 4: 46, 58, in each of the two editorial patches 
which were composed, probably at just about the time when the 
Daniel stories were written, in order to unite the Story of the Three 
Youths to the Chronicler’s history. See my Ezra Studies, p. 49, 57, 59. 


5:5 mw. This hitherto unexplained word is of good Semitic 
origin, if I am not mistaken. It is compounded from “33 “ place, 
put, stand,” and the feminine’ noun FY (NWR, NAN, etc.), “ fire.” 
The word meant originally “ fire-stand ” or “ lamp-stand,” and is probably 
ancient. The root 933 is the most common of all roots in Ethiopic 
to signify “put, place ;” we have no need, however, to suppose that 
the Aramzeans borrowed the term from the southern Semites, for the 
verb may once have been in common use. in the north. 





* Notice that the unusual fae/ stem is used here, obviously for its added 
effect in the picture. 
18* 
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5:5 BB. For the meaning of the word, cf. the Peshitta version 
of Is. 60:14, and both the Peshitta and Syr.-Hex. of ii Sam. 14: 25. 





= and 535 may include the forearm and lower leg, respectively. The _ 


narrator wishes to make it plain that only the hand (not the wrist and 
forearm) appeared. 
5:12 pum. Another old form, which it has been customary to 


“emend” to m"MN- See Ezra 4: 22, and my Esra Studies, pp. 165f. — 


5:20 ms. It is, I think, best to treat this as passive ; not merely. 
because we have no other evidence of a stative pronunciation « of this 
verb, but also and especially because in the Semitic languages generally, 
and more particularly in the popular speech, there is a strong tendency 
toward the use of the passive yoice in speaking of affections of the 
mind. Compare, e. g., Mwy, “minded,” 6:4; “35%, “ mindful ;” 
Sup, “sorrowful,” 6:21-; and so a great many others. It would be 
easy to multiply examples. : 

5:25 The writing on the wall. According to our massoretic tradition 
here (which, however, be it noted at the outset, is contradicted by every 
other witness, including the testimony of the Aramaic textZitself in the 
following verses) the words written on the wall were bon N5D NOD 
pon, | MENE, MENE, TEQEL, UPARSIN. But this is Byes the original 
reading of the Aramaic text of this verse. What the author of the book 
wrote, as is attested by an overwhelming array of evidences is simply 
pop den sup, MENE, TEQEL, PERES. 

Biss dick to the interpretation which has been most widely current 
in recent years, among the exegetes of the more advanced school, the 
words of the inscription on the wall are the names of Babylonian 
weights: mzna, shekel, and half-minas. Thus Clermont-Ganneau 
(Journal Asiatique, 1886), Noéldeke, Hoffmann, Bevan, Haupt, Prince, 
Marti, and others. The “mina” is supposed to stand for Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the “ shekel” for Belshazzar. It was customary, it is it is: 
said, to speak of = inferior son of an excellent man as “a shekel, 
the son of a mina.” The “half-minas” would then naturally suggest 
the division of the power or property represented by the mina. That 
ixf according to this theory, the sole difficulty of the inscription was 
that of the characters in which it was written. The words which were 
inscribed on the wall were perfectly familiar to all those who were 
present; and, what is more, their typical significance jwas obvious. No 
one of the “ soothsayers,”’ if he had only been able to read the script, 
could have had reason for hesitating, for he must at once have had 
suggested to him interpretations which would have satisfied himself, his 
companions, and (with a little ingenuity) even the king.. 
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But the theory is untenable, and even absurd, for the following reasons. 
(1) The man who wrote this tale must be supposed to have known 
what the solution was. It is quite necessary that Belshazzar and his 
magicians should have been mystified by the inscription ; but it certainly 
requires desperate courage to reject the interpretation given us by the 
author of the story, and defend another in total conflict with it. The 
advocates of the theory assume, it is true, that the narrator found the 
mystical sentence somewhere, but failed to find the explanation with it! 
But this assumption is altogether too great a tax on our credulity, 
especially when the perfect transparency of the*“ mina-shekel ” riddle 
is borne in mind. (2) The word Son does not mean “ shekel.” The 
shekel was as well-known among the Babylonians as among the Jews, 
and the technical term appears frequently on weights and in documents, 
always in the same form, Babylonian §7g/u, Aramaic opw.! The 
standard shekel also appears in the Jewish Aramaic documents from 
Egypt; and there, too, the word is written with wy.” (3) “ Half-minas ” 
would be po 7S. That is, the advocates of the theory must alter the 
vowel-pointing of the word. (Marti, Gramm., p. 73, pronounces the 
ending -?7 of this word a dua/ ending!) (4) The original text of vs. 25 
did not contain the word PRD at all, but 555, as will be shown. 
(5) There is no difficulty or discrepancy in the interpretation which the 
author himself gives us. 

First, as to the original form of the text. Theodotion had before him 
in this verse, as the writing on the wall, the ¢hree words BD Son SO, 
and nothing else. The word S3% was of repeated, and B55 was 
not in the plural number. Of this we can be absolutely certain, knowing 
Theodotion as we do. And this text, again, was precisely what Jerome 
had before him when he made his Latin translation. In this case also 
we know our man. He was a faithful translator, and one who never 
could have committed the folly of deliberately altering the words of 
this God-sent inscription, which he was professing to travsliterate! The 
old Greek translator is another witness who tells the same straight story. 
In the summary account (whatever its history) which is prefixed to 
chap. 5, the words of the ominous legend are given, and the inter- 





1 See, for example, the weights described in the ZDMG., vol. 61, p. 949. 
2? The word x5on: ‘““weight,” was used to some extent among the Jews 
at a later date to designate a definite weight, as certain passages in the 
Targums and the Talmud show. This weight was the Aalf-shekel (formerly 
called pp2), as the Targum of Gen. 24:22 and Ex. 38:26 proves. The 
term was used at the time when xpop had supplanted the older xdow 


as the name of the full-weight shekel. 
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pretation is added: pavy, papes, fexeh. Este G2 7 Epunveta adta@y- wavy, 
ApiOpyntar gapes, Eyota’ Bex, Estate. And in vs. 17, which belongs 
to another (also much abridged) recension of the Aramaic text, we 
see the reading again confirmed, though this time only the interpretation 
is given: 7ptOyrtat, xatedoyishy, 2é¥%jptat, the words standing once more 
in the usual order. As we have already seen, there were various 
recensions current even in the middle of the second century B.C. The 
testimony of Josephus is of unusual importance here, for the recension 
which he follows is altogether distinct from those represented in the old . 
Greek which we have. It is plain from his account of the event (Ante. 
x, 232—247) that the text before him—whether Greek or Aramaic—agreed 
pretty closely with our own massoretic recension; see for instance 
§§ 241 and 242. He gives the words of the inscription as pavy, Bexed, 
gapés, and interprets them as wouns, meaning respectively apufpds, stabycs, 
and xAdspa. In view of the perfect coincidence of this varied testimony, 
and the very unusual nature of the case (the importance of the divine 
oracle making exact transcription obviously necessary), there can be no 
question whatever that in all of these (five) distinct texts, dating all the 
way from the second century B.C. to the second century A.D., the 
reading of the inscription in vs. 25 was just the same; the word mené 
was not repeated, and the reading wparsin (instead of perés) was quite 
unknown. 

But this is not all. Our own massoretic text bears plain witness to 
the correctness of the reading attested by all the others. If the finger 
of God wrote po7S) (vs. 25), by what right is this altered, without any 
explanation, into the quite different word p58, in vs. 28? And whence 
can this B95 have come? The case is so clear, and the explanation 
so certain, that there is hardly need of argument. The poq., uparsin, 
of our massoretic text was originally a marginal gloss (whence the }, as 
in sO many similar cases). The reason why it was inserted in the text 
was the ever-working and praiseworthy motive, tva px tt axédytat, which 
has preserved for us so many valuable things, and often made us so 
much trouble, in the tradition of the Old Testament text. It could have 
been argued in this case, of course, that nothing was /osf¢ through the 
insertion, since the reading BH, perés, was preserved in ys. 28.‘ The 
gloss parsin had its origin, of course, in some one’s innocent attempt 
at interpretation. As for the repetition of the word s33%8, mené, that is 
due to one of the easiest and most common of all transcriptional errors. 





‘ Compare, for example, what was said above regarding the pointing of 
njpnn: in 4:33. 





J 
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the eye of the copyist strayed to the $3 $3 in the next following 
line.! 
In regard to the grammatical form of the three words of the enigma, 


- there has been no agreement among scholars, nor any plausible explanation. 


Behrmann (Daniel, 1894) and Kamphausen (1896), like many of the 
older exegetes, hold that ben and B"H are passive participles “ in 
meaning, though not in form,” (!) the last syllable having been conformed 
to that of 3%. On the contrary, if this had been intended, we should 


| have had rather 595 Sen "3%. Margoliouth (article “ Daniel” in 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) believes that the three words are 
verbs. This is even worse than the other explanation. Peters (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1896) suggests that the words were left unpointed 
lap unpronounced, both in vs. 25 and in the following verses where 
\-hey are repeated. But the tradition is very ancient, and perfectly uniform, 
‘tuat they were vocalized. The old Greek version, Josephus, Theodotion, 
and the Latin of Jerome all attest precisely the pronunciation given in 
our Aramaic text.” And it seems to me certain that the author of the 
stories himself, in his mental picture of the scene, thought of the words 
as pronounced in just this way, when Dantel read them, and gave their 
interpretation to those who were present. What the narrator thought 
in regard to the form of the writing on the wall is of course another 
matter. He may have thought of it as in characters quite unknown— 
until then—to human beings; or as in some occult signs which could 
be known only to the most learned of men, such as Daniel was. The 
narrative says plainly that the wise men of Babylon were not even able 
to read the writing, to say nothing of interpreting it. If it had been 
in unpointed Aramaic letters, they would have read it at once—why 
not? Were they not in the habit of reading unpointed texts? But the 
question of the characters is not a matter of consequence, for it does 
not affect the story. The question of the pronunciation, on the other 
hand, 7s important, as I believe. Some of the mystifying character of 
the divine utterance lay in just this particular. It was not simply a 
question of reading strange writing; the words themselves, when they 
were read, presented something of a puzzle. The author of the story 
did not wish the interpretation of the mystical writing to be too obvious, 





1 Here, again, it may be that the wish so preserve everything, in this most 
important passage, led the massoretes to adopt this inferior reading from 
some manuscript. 

2 The vowel in the first syllable of the Greek or Latin transliteration is 
determined here in each case by the original nature of the reduced vowel, 
as usual, the three words being treated as substantives (of course !). 


(9 
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as soon as its sound was heard ;—and if the three words had been 
certainly have been as easy as it could have been made. There was, 
in fact, no such obvious inter-relation of the words as there would have 
been in any one of the other supposed cases. They did mot form a 
sentence, and, so far as we are able to judge, could not even have 
formed a comprehensible series. They were vocalized uniformly, after 
the pattern of the simplest Aramaic noun-form ge/é/; the most natural 
form for the narrator to choose, if he wished them to be non-committal. 
The reason why the less usual root 5 was chosen was (as Peters 
and others have pointed out) because it could stand for both “ dividing ” 
and “ Persians.” We can imagine how the hearers may have thought, 
when they heard the first word of the riddle, MENE: “This means 
counted.” And as the second, TEQEL, was pronounced, they sxcal 
then have hastened to add: “No; the first was perhaps mina, and thi} 
is weight.” But as the third was uttered, they could only have said to | 
themselves in despair: “The whole thing is meaningless, for PERES 
signifies nothing that is possible here!” But Daniel was ready with 
his interpretation. It might well have seemed to the others to be 
unwarranted, but so much the better; its correctness was very soon put 
beyond alk question. “In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean king was 
slain, and Darius the Mede received the kingdom.” 

6:1—-3. “Darius the Mede” is Darius Hystaspis, who (in the Jewish 
tradition) immediately preceded Cyrus. His age at the time of his 
receiving the Babylonian kingdom is given as “ sixty-two” for the sake 
of the chronology, in order to make up the “seventy years” of the 
Babylonian captivity. We have in vss. 2 and 3 a real reminiscence of 
the great reforms actually instituted by Darius I. On the other hand, 
these two verses probably rest on i Esdras 3:2, 9, as their source, 
and ‘there the deeds of this Darius are transferred to Danus Ill Codo- 
mannus. In Dan. 6:2, the old Greek version is probably right.in 
giving the number of the satraps as 127, the word pay having fallen : 
out of our massoretic text by accident; cf. i Esdras 3:2. The — 
word py is used in vs. 3 to mean “ official report,” exactly as in | 


) 





Ezra 4:7 (the title ppiy Spo, 6 yedpwv ta xpoonirtovta), 5:5. In 
support of the statements contained in this note, see my Esra Siudies, 
pp. 41, 48; 135 f., 141 note 7, 200. 

6:19 s=5p mo amy. This must not be confused with the phrase 
which is found in 2:1, »5p pnt) inyey (cf. 8:27, say Set 15N)- 
The text is sound in all three of these passages. Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica proposes to omit the verb in 8:27, “with the old Greek 
version”; but it is on the contrary obvious that the latter has lost by 
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accident at least one word in this clause, namely, the rendering of this 
very verb; the present text is grammatically incomplete. 


6:27. From the phrase N51 NN comes the old Mohammedan 


ppl eat in which the second adjective is a loanword from the 
Aramaic. 


6:29. This verse formed the close of the original book of Daniel 
(see above). The aged prophet lived to see the reign of Cyrus, living 
in high honor at the court, but died in the first year of that monarch 
(1:21, the verse which was forgotten by the author of 10:1)). 

7:1. It seems to me quite certain that the word oo blab has acci- 
dentally dropped out after =D. There is no other plausible way 
of explaining this first sentence. This phrase was repeated several 
times by the author of chaps. 1—6, and it is now adopted (see also 
vs. 15) by the later writer. In regard to the probability of the omission, 
see what was said, above, concerning the frequency with which such 
accidents as this have taken place in the Daniel text.’ 


7:1, 2. Theodotion’s Aramaic text did not contain the last three 
words of vs. 1, nor the first three words of vs. 2. The Aramaic which 
lay before the old Greek translator did not contain the /ast word of 
vs. 1, nor the first three words of vs. 2. This makes it practically 
certain that the phrase ron WN was originally a marginal gloss ; 
literally, “ Beginning of words”; i. e., “Here begins the ‘ personal 
memoir’ of Daniel, told by himself in the first person.” And in fact, 
the first person is maintained (saving the single lapse in 10:1) from 
this point on to the end of the book.? After the gloss had been in- 
corporated in the text (as in that which lay before the old Greek trans- 
lator), the addition of at least a verb (like “jgyx) was necessary, and 
the other words of our MT followed very naturally. The ordinary 
translation here is impossible; how could s4») be rendered “ the 
matters,” or “die Sache *’ The two verses should read: ‘In the first 
year of Belshazzar king of Babylon Daniel had a dream, and the visions 
of his head upon his bed troubled him. Then he wrote down the 
dream: I saw in my vision by night,” etc. 

7:9. With the phrase sp) puny, “ aged man” (English Bible, 
“ancient of days”), cf. John of Ephesus, ed. Cureton, p. 450, line 2, 





1 Jt is instructive to compare the similar omissions, through hasty 
transcription, in the two copies of the official letter’ preserved in the 
Elephantine papyri published by Sachau. 

> ayes is the usual word for the “beginning” of a new paragraph of 
any sort. So, for instance, constantly in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, 
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where the very same phrase, {\soQ« would, is used in speaking of 
certain “old men.” 

7:13. The preposition py ought not to be “emended” from the 
text. It is characteristic of “this writer ; see also vs. 2 of this chapter. 

7:15. Instead of #3 Ni3D, “in the midst of its sheath,” read 
m7 yaa, “ by reason of this.” ia is a Persian word, meaning “ color,” 
then “ appearance, fashion,” and the like; used somewhat similarly in 
Syriac. For traces of its later use (with the pronunciation 749) in Jewish 
Aramaic, see Dalman, Grammatik’, pp. 221, 226 f., 239. The common 
Rabbinical REPS because of,”’ I suppose to be merely a late phonetic 
variation of the older yiaa- Perhaps the pronunciation fe became 
differentiated from 7333 in this particular usage. 

7:20. Instead of 127 N71, the original reading must have been 
simply Tine. three horns ;’”’ after which came the principal pause in 
the verse. The impossible reading of our text is due to the carelessness 
of a copyist, who got the words from the beginning of ys. 21. 
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